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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——@—— 
RESH details as to the massacres which followed on the 
attack on the Ottoman Bank leak out from day to day. 
Not less than five, probably seven, thousand people—men, 
women, and children—were killed by a mob, protected in their 


work by the soldiers and police. 


The mob, formed of the scum 


of the Mahommedan population, hunted out the Armenians and 
killed them with clabs wherever they found them. They also 
entered the houses and pillaged them at will. It is stated 
that the massacres were deliberately planned, and many facts 
seem to point that way. In any case they were tolerated, and 
freely tolerated. No doubt there was some provocation in the 
shape of bomb-throwing, but the bulk of the people killed were 
perfectly harmless and innocent. They were killed simply and 
solely because they were Armenians, and because, rightly or 
wrongly, it was believed to be the will of the Sultan that there 
should bea general massacre of the accursed race. One incident 


deserves special mention. 


Forty-five women and children 


took refuge on the roof of a house. They were all slaughtered, 
and their bodies thrown into the street. We have noted else- 
where how comparatively apathetic has been the attitude of 
Europe. Yet the massacres were probably the greatest of 
modern times. There was nothing in the French Revolution 
which can fairly be called a massacre in which anything like 
80 many persons perished. At the September massacres only 
twelve hundred people were killed. 


Mr. Herbert, the British Chargé d’Affaires, seems to have 
behaved with great strength, promptitude, and courage, and 
deserves the gratitude of the nation. He landed marines 
from the ‘Dryad’ to protect the British post-office and 
Embassy against the mob, and sent the Dragoman to inform 
the Sultan, who begged that the marines might be re-embarked, 
promising every necessary measure to restore order. Mr. 
Herbert stoutly refused. This is said to have “ much upset” 
the Sultan. Another version of the incident states that when 
the marines or bluejackets were going through the streets 
they came upon a portion of the mob engaged in the work of 


massacre, 


The victims fled for protection to our sailors, who 


of course refused to give them back to be killed. The Sultan, 
in regard to this action, is said to have asked Mr. Herbert 
whether he was aware that the marines were on foreign soil. 
Mr. Herbert replied that wherever they were they would 


prevent outrage. 


The Times of Thursday publishes an extraordinarily in- 


teresting narrative of the raid 


on the Ottoman Bank. The 


narrator, an employé of the bank, was an eye-witness of the 
whole transaction. Hearing the sound of firing he ran into 
@ walcony which looks into the central hall of the bank, and 


there saw a mass of men wildly firing revolvers in every 








canvas bag near the counter a number of round balls, 
put caps on them, and then distributed them to hismen. A 
moment after one was thrown into the street. Soon it 
became evident that the insurgents had got possession of the 


; | bank, had barricaded the doors with bags of silver dollars, 


and were holding it against the soldiers, who poured in volleys 
from outside. Ultimately, however, a sort of truce was pro- 
claimed while one of the captives was sent as an envoy 
to the Sultan’s Palace with the terms proposed by the 
Armenians. They claimed the liberty of all Armenians 
without conditions, the release of all Armenian prisoners, 
and their own pardon. If these demands were not granted 
within two days they would blow up the bank and all in it., 
After several hours Sir Edgar Vincent, “‘ who had with great 
presence of mind escaped ” when the bank was attacked, came 
to treat with the insurgents, accompanied by Mr. Maximoff, 
the Dragoman of the Russian Embassy. The negotiations 
were conducted by the Armenians with “revolvers in one 
hand and bombs in the other.” At first the insurgents held 
out for their full demands, but “Mr. Maximoff then made a 
most stirring and eloquent speech promising nothing but 
their lives, although appearing to grant everything. As to 
their threat of blowing up the bank and thereby murdering 
a hundred odd innocent people, such action could not further 
their cause, but would, on the contrary, alienate the sympathy 
of all Europe. Moreover, they had no right to sacrifice their 
own lives, since they had proved themselves clever, able men, 
whose loss would be irreparable for their countrymen.” After 
three hours’ parley, Mr. Maximoff’s eloquence prevailed, and 
the insurgents proceeded with all the honours of war to Sir 
Edgar Vincent’s yacht. 


The Times’ narrator conveys a vivid impression of courage 
and devotion to the cause on the part of the insurgents, 
who, it is incidentally remarked, “all carried morphine.” 
This is his account of their arrangements:—In the base- 
ment were two men armed with revolvers and “ standing 
by a quantity of dynamite placed most scientifically, and 
ready to explode it at a given signal.” On the ground 
floor, ten men, of whom three were wounded, guarded the 
entrance, which they had barricaded with bags of dollars. 
“Here also were piled bombs and dynamite, placed under the 
supporting pillars of the bank. On the first floor they had 
four men with bombs and dynamite. On the second floor 
were two men guarding the staff of the bank. On the third 
floor and on the roof communicating with the Régie were five 
men, of whom two were wounded, armed with revolvers, a 
large pile of bombs, and a quantity of dynamite. Besides the 
above there were three chiefs, who communicated with each 
other and with their men by means of whistles.” The courage 
and indifference to death and pain shown by the Armenians 
seem to have been extremely great. One of them had a 
wound in the chest and on the cheek, and on being asked 
whether his injuries were serious he placed his fingers on his 
wounds and, smearing them with blood, put them in his mouth 
and exclaimed, “ All this is honey, and it is my cause that has 
done this miracle.” Clearly the men who acted thus were 
not mere hired bravoes. Two of the leaders were apparently 
Russian Armenians. The origin of the rest is not stated. 


On Monday Europe was startled by the news that Prince 
Lobanof, the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, and the 
chief statesman in Russia, had died suddenly during the 
railway journey between Vienna and Kieff. The Prince, who 
was in attendance on the Czar at Vienna, had intended to 
undertake a massage cure as the state of his health was not 
good, but at his Imperial master’s request he postponed the 
contemplated treatment, and accompanied the Czar on his 
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journey. At the desire of the Emperor, who wished to take 
a walk during his long railway journey, the train was 


stopped on Sunday evening near a small wood not far from. 


Scheptowka, a place several stations from Kieff. Everybody 
left the train and went towards the wood. Prince Lobanof 
had, however, only proceeded a few steps when he felt ill, and 
desired to go back to his carriage. So violent. was the seizure 
that he had to be helped back into the railway carriage, and 
when there he soon became insensible. A doctor was sent for, 
but before he could apply any remedies the Prince had died. 
The cause of death was an aneurism. It has been suggested that 
his death was due to foul-play, but there is not an atom of 
evidence for this wild statement. 


We have dealt elsewhere with Prince Lobanof’s position in 
Europe, and will only say here that he was a man of great 
ability as well as of great force of character. Full of charm, of 
great versatility of talent, and endowed with not a little 
culture—he was exceedingly fond of historical research—he 
was a thorough Russian. He had gained great influence 
over the Czar, and his advice in foreign affairs was usually 
implicitly followed, though it is said that it took nearly a 
year’s hard work to induce the Czar to visit Paris. He was 
the author of the alliance with France, and partly by his 
tact and partly because he supported the alliance so loyally, 
he obtained a considerable ascendency over the French 
Foreign Office. It is said, indeed, that he overthrew a French 
Minister by merely hinting his disapproval. The last point 
to be noted in regard to Prince Lobanof is his dislike for 
England. Whether the origin of that dislike was personal 
or political does not matter. His policy, at any rate, may 
be expressed by the formula, ‘Keep the peace and worry 
England.’ This was, indeed, a step necessary to carrying out 
his plan of allying Russia with France, while at the same 
time keeping on friendly terms with Germany and the Triple 
Alliance. If A and B hate each other, the best way to keep 
on good terms with both is to get them to combine with you 
in worrying a third person whom neither of them much likes. 


The death of Prince Lobanof makes no difference in the 
arrangements for the Czar’s tour. He will visit Breslau, as 
before arranged, and go thence to Copenhagen, Balmoral, and 
Paris. At Breslau the preparations are already complete, 
and the town is said to be filled with sightseers. The 
Emperor and Empress of Russia are to occupy rooms in the 
new Palace of the Provincial Assembly which have been 
specially decorated with tapestries and furniture from various 
German palaces. The Emperor William is to occupy the Old 
Schloss. The Emperor of Russia while at Kieff, the oldest 
city in his dominions, assisted at the consecration of the 
great Cathedral, which has been building during four reigns. 
During the ceremony the Emperor and Empress walked in 
procession carrying lighted tapers. 


Mr. Bryan has unbosomed himself to the special corre- 
spondent of the Daily Chronicle. He believes that America, 
by adopting a silver policy, may drive the rest of the world to 
bimetallism. England will never voluntarily use both metals, 
and the rest of Europe follows England. His silver policy, he 
declares, is not dishonest or an attempt to repudiate obligations. 
America must be independent of England, and the only way 
to accomplish that is to adopt a monetary system suited to 
the needs of the country, regardless of what other nations 
want. Itison this line that heis conducting his campaign. He 
is appealing to what he terms patriotism, and is arousing an 
anti-English feeling. Considering that nearly half the present 
Cabinet are bimetallists, it is rather hard of Mr. Bryan to 
insist on crucifying us on a cross of gold. But, in truth, the 
whole statement strikes us as wild and uninformed. Mean- 

time it is curious to see how this country, which is either 
‘hopelessly puzzled on all the questions at issue, or else en- 
' tirely indifferent, is made a bugbear of by both parties. The 
' Protectionists say that they must have Protection to save them 
from the tyranny of English commerce, and the Free-traders 
and Silverites say that they must be freed from the tyranny 
of English gold. And all the time the poor tyrant is conscious 
‘ of nothing except hearing herself abused very roundly. 


Vermont, which is always a Republican State, has of 
‘course not only returned a Republican majority, bat has 
| @reatly increased that majority on the present occasion, 





probably as a protest against unsound money. The Re.’ 
publican majority has never before exceeded thirty.two 
thousand, but on the present occasion it is above thirty-ning 
thousand, which is regarded as showing that the Silverita 
policy of the democratic candidate, Mr. Bryan, has caused 
real dismay in Vermont. However, that can hardly oo 
for any very certain omen as to the upshot of the Presidential] 
campaign, for everybody knew that New England would give 
a thoroughly Republican verdict on the question of the day, 
Mr. Bryan’s strength is in the West, and in the West he wil} 
no doubt obtain a decided victory, the result’ turning for the 
most part on the issue in such a State as New York op 
Pennsylvania and the greater States of the Union, We 
believe that Mr. McKinley will carry the election, but if the 
struggle proves to be at all severe, the disturbance to 
American commerce will be almost as serious as if Mr 
Bryan were to win. And with Mr. McKinley's vehemently 
protective programme, even a crushing vote for him,—which 
we can hardly expect,—would not clear up the outlook. As 
we said last week, the issue is sure to be a case of Hobson’s 
choice. 


The Democratic Sound Money Convention at Indianapolis 
resulted on Thursday in the selection of General Palmer, of 
Illinois, as the candidate of those Democrats who have, as it jg 
called, “bolted” in consequence of the selection of Mr. Bryan 
as the Democratic candidate. General Palmer is an old man, 
and there is, of course, no prospect at all of his election. He 
is nominated only to give the recalcitrant Democrats an oppor. 
tunity of splitting the party, and it may be hoped that his 
name will serve that purpose fairly well. His financial pro. 
gramme is just what was expected. Nevertheless, there is stil} 
doubt in many quarters of a Republican victory, though, on 
the whole, the probabilities are decidedly on that side. Mr. §, 
B. Buckner, of Kentucky, is the nominee of the Sound Money 
Democrats for Vice-President. 


Mr. Balfour on Monday laid the foundation-stone of the 
new village which the Chorlton Board of Guardians are 
building for the children of the Chorlton Union, at Wilmslow, 
in Cheshire. At present the plan is to build twelve large 
cottage-homes, each containing accommodation for twenty 
children, and four smaller cottage-homes with accommodation 
in each for ten children, each home to be under the care of 
selected foster-parents,—the plan thought most adapted 
to combine the advantages of the boarding-out system, 
with the advantages of direct inspection by the Chorlton 
Board of Guardians. In laying the foundation-stone, and 
speaking of the great success of the boarding-out system 
over the old barrack-schools for pauper children, Mr. Balfour 
reminded his hearers how long it was before the Guardians 
of the Poor had learned the unsatisfactory nature of these 
barrack-schools, and the strong reasons for establishing some- 
thing more like domestic influences over these poor pauper 
children. When the great barrack-schools were first built 
nobody knew how cold and mechanical the life in them would 
be. It has only been by the teaching of experience, and by 
comparing their effect with that of the boarding-out system, 
that the Guardians have gradually come to perceive that their 
first great institutions were so ill-adapted as they are to elicit 
in the child the best part of his nature. Mr. Balfour hoped, 
however, that the plans which they are just commencing would 
combine all the best influences of the boarding-out system 
with that complete supervision which it is almost impossible 
to maintain when the children are boarded out in widely-scat- 
tered places. Mr. Balfour’s treatment of the subject was very 
wise and sober as well as thoroughly genial. 


The “Convention of the Irish Race at Home and Abroad,” 
as it is rather magniloquently termed, though, at home at 
least, there is a considerable portion of it quite unrepresented 
in the Convention, met on Tuesday in Dublin, when the 
Bishop of Raphoe took the chair and delivered a very 
animated speech to two thousand delegates, in which he made 
a great deal of the report of the Financial Commission, that 
Ireland is overtaxed,—(though only in the same sense iD 
which the poorest parts of England and Scotland are over- 
taxed),—and treated it as proving the necessity for a national 
Government. Then Mr. Alfred Webb moved a long string of 
very wordy resolutions; Mr. Justin MacCarthy said a few 
bland words of fruitless exhortation to the recalcitrant parties 
(who were not present) to bury the hatchet and make friends 
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. jllon; and after one or two other futile laments over 
tli of “the Irish race” at home had been delivered, 


the Convention adjourned till Wednesday. 





On Wednesday the chief speeches were those of Father 

who endeavoured to build a golden bridge for the 
tes’ and the Healyites’ return to the Irish Parlia- 
mentary party, which Mr. T. P. O'Connor succeeded in 
blowing to pieces, by insisting that if they would not accept 
the verdict of a majority, there could be no more unity, 
even after concessions had been made, than there is now. 
Mr. W. Sullivan, of Bradford, said that Father Flynn’s 
amendment “meant delay, and delay spelt damnation,” 
and Father Flynn withdrew his amendment, after which 
Mr. Dillon, feeling that Mr. O’Connor had carried the 
Convention for him, declared his willingness to resign if 
Mr. Redmond and Mr. Healy would do as he did, and let 
a new leader be chosen to whom they should all pledge them- 
gelves to be loyal. He descanted at length on the wonderful 
ananimity of all “that mighty gathering” as to the supremacy 
of its own decrees, and seems to have forgotten that he had 
pledged himself that if Mr. Healy brought up before the 
Convention his grounds of quarrel with Mr. Dillon, Mr. Healy 
should be “coughed down” and run out of the Assembly,— 
nota very promising preliminary assurance for Mr. Healy and 
his friends to receive. The Convention passed many wordy 
resolutions, which may be regarded as “supreme” by those 
who voted for them; but their “supremacy” will be wholly 
barren of any kind of practical result. On Thursday the 
Convention broke up, after speeches of very slight importance. 


FI 
Parnelli 


Mr, Chamberlain seems to have spoken of Mr. Healy as 
the most weighty politician of the Irish people, to an in- 
terviewer in New York. And certainly if “the most weighty” 
meansthe most practical, he was quite warranted in so speaking. 
But what will be the effect of that opinion on Mr. Healy’s 
influence with his fellow-countrymen? It would be very 
difficult to predict, but in all probability it will rather enhance 
than undermine it. A certain section of Irishmen would, no 
doubt, take any praise of Mr. Chamberlain’s as representing 
to their minds an equivalent for their own censure. But a 
great many more of them are, we think, disposed to think all 
the more of a man when his ordinary opponents are com- 
pelled to respect him. They know that Mr. Healy has 
obtained some concessions for Ireland by his tenacity in 
supporting the Irish Land Bill in the House of Commons, 
and they think of Mr. Chamberlain as in all probability not 
particularly well disposed to those concessions, and as com- 
pelled to acknowledge Mr. Healy’s capacity by the mere 
stubbornness of the facts. In any case, Irishmen seldom 
underrate in their own minds,—whatever they may think it 
well to say on the matter in public,—the testimony of an able 
adversary to the achievements of one of their own people. 


The course of the advance on Dongola has been interrupted 
by rain-storms such as have been unknown in the memory of 
man. No rain has fallen in the neighbourhood of Sarras for 
nine or ten years, but this year the average is being made up. 
In several places the railway embankments have been swept 
away by the rush of water, and we read of the water being in 
one place 6ft. deep on the line, and of six thousand men 
working day and night to repair the damage. It must not be 
supposed, however, that the rain is pure evil. It has raised 
the Nile and cooled the air, and the telegrams speak of the 
nights being quite cold. The campaign thus will open under 
favourable auspices, and the last despatch from Kosheh 
declares that sailing-boats are arriving hourly, and that the 
prospects of an advance are “greatly improved.” The 
Staffordshire, the English regiment which has been at Halfa 
all the summer, is being moved up to join in the attack on 
Dongola. If his usual luck attends the Sirdar he should be 
in Dongola in October. 


The Times’ correspondent with the Egyptian Army gives in 
Friday’s issue an interesting account, derived from Slatin 
Pasha, of Mohammed Wad Bishara, the Governor of Dongola, 
the young Dervish General on whom will fall the duty of 
Opposing our advance. He belongs to the Baggara tribe, and 
he is thirty-two years of age. He has already gone through 


but has ended, like his master, by being the slave of 
every vicious indulgence. Always a shrewd man of the 
world, he took means to make himself popular with the 
mob, whom he conciliated by lavish gifts of money. “The 
wise,” as he said to Slatin Pasha, “buy men when they 
are cheap, not when they are dear,”—signifying that a little 
liberality displayed when all was going well with one, and 
when there was apparently nothing to be gained by it, was 
accepted by the people as evidence of a kind heart, and pro- 
duced a far greater effect than a more lavish expenditure in a 
season of danger and difficulty, when the reason for such 
generosity was patent to all. Clearly Bishara has the 
politician’s instinct. 


The remains of Spain’s great Colonial Empire seem a 
source of infinite trouble to her. It appears that the revolt in 
the Philippines, reported last week, but then said to have 
proved abortive, is a reality. The insurgents number between 
two thousand and three thousand men, and though the Govern- 
ment troops are said to have defeated them, it was necessary 
to proclaim a state of siege in Manila. It is believed, says 
Reuter, that the insurrection is the work of half-breeds who 
have been in communication with filibusters in Hong-kong 
and secret societies in Japan. It is also stated that an insur- 
rection has broken out in Porto Rico, and that some of the 
troops destined for Cuba have been intercepted and sent 
there. If this is true, Spain has plenty on her hands, 
Meantime one cannot but admire the dogged courage with 
which the Spaniards of all parties meet their disasters, 
There must be a great deal still left in a nation which so 
resolutely refuses to be beaten. 


Mr. Gladstone has been addressing pleasant speeches to the 
various bands which performed on his terrace during the 
Hawarden féte, and on Wednesday especially assured his 
hearers that almost all men had the capacity for music in 
them, though that capacity had, till within the last few years, 
been so seldom called out. To the Welsh especially he 
attributed the most marked national gift for music, which 
we are quite ready to believe in on his authority; but we wish 
it would enter enough into their souls to modulate their too 
often very discordant speech. But as to Mr. Gladstone’s 
assurance that almost all men have a latent capacity for 
musical:accomplishment, we cannot but fear that his experi- 
ence has not been wide enough to establish so great a thesis. 
Within the walls in which we write we could find him three 
men at least with an incapacity for music quite as remark- 
able as the incapacity of a rhinoceros for dancing or of a 
butterfly for swimming. And we have even known not a few 
women who after many years of fruitless discipline on the 
piano and in singing, have given up the study of music in 
absolute despair. There are inborn incapacities for the arts 
quite as deeply rooted and as widely distributed as the 
corresponding gifts. 


Sir George Baden-Powell writes to yesterday’s Times to 
point out that two of Dr. Nansen’s predictions were fulfilled 
with curious accuracy by Dr. Nansen’s journey, and by tke 
adventures of the ‘Fram,’ after he and Lieutenant Johansen 
had left her. He predicted (1) that if he left the ‘ Fram,’ he 
should probably come out by Franz Josef Land and Novaya 
Zemlya. He did leave the ‘Fram,’ and he came out to the 
eastward of the Franz Josef Islands. (2) That the ‘Fram’ 
herself would come ont between Spitzbergen and Greenland, 
which was exactly what actually happened. And as 
to the direction of the Polar currents he was absolutely 
right, though English Arctic explorers disputed his views 
tenaciously. So much is quite true, and does great credit 
to Dr. Nansen’s insight. But he seems to have been mis- 
taken in thinking that the winter current would carry the 
vessel as far as the Pole, or even so far that he could easily 
reach the Pole on the ice. In that he failed, though he came 
much nearer to the Pole than any of his predecessors. Was 
it that that northward current fell off, and that the southward 
current began to take effect, sooner in 1895-96 than in ordi- 
nary years? Or was it that he over-estimated the power of 
the northern current and under-estimated that of the 
southern P 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MASSACRES. 


IVE thousand Armenians have been massacred in the 
streets of Constantinople. The Ambassadors of the 
Powers promptly showed their sense of the gravity of 
this fact. They expressed their regret to the Porte, and 
refused to put candles in their windows on the Sultan’s 
Accession-day. Never was there so prompt and spirited a 
protest. It reminds one of Lady Catherine de Burgh :— 
‘I take no leave of you, Miss Bennet. I send no compli- 
ments to your mother. Iam most seriously displeased.” 
In truth, it is as if the neighbours in a suburban town, dis- 
covering that one of the householders in the square had 
been guilty of horrible cruelty to his wife and children, had 
held a meeting and determined that, in view of the fearful 
atrocity of Mr. S.’s conduct, they would only nod to him 
when they met at the station, and would on no account 
say it was a fine morning. The Powers are no doubt 
sincerely anxious to stop horrors like those of last week, 
when Galata was turned into a slaughter-house, and men, 
women, and children were killed under the eyes of the 
soldiers and police by a Turkish mob; but do they 
seriously imagine that the sort of action they are taking 
will have any result? The Sultan is not such a fool as to 
be frightened by their omission to illuminate in honour of 
his accession. The fact that he has been able to let the mob 
loose in the capital without any serious injury to his right 
to do what he will in Turkey, is ample compensation for a 
dull Féte-day. The knowledge that he can go as far as 
he likes in the way of suppressing anarchical tendencies 
among the Armenians, as he puts it, is worth any number 
of small snubs. The Sultan can now feel that the 
jealousies and fears of Europe make him master in his 
own house, and that he has nothing further to fear from 
outside pressure. He was no doubt rather nervous at 
testing his strength, but now that he has found how great 
it is, he must be exceedingly happy. If nothing is to 
happen to him, even when the Armenians get their 
deserts, not in a distant province, but in the streets of 
Constantinople, all fear of armed intervention is at an end. 


The world is so saturated with Turkish horrors that it 
has lost all sense of proportion, and talks as if the recent 
doings in Constantinople were merely a regrettable street 
incident, reflecting little credit on the Sultan, no doubt, 
but still merely an ordinary piece of misgovernment of the 
kind that must be expected in Turkey. Yet in fact the 
massacre of last week was one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, massacre in modern history. In the September 
massacres in Paris not a fourth of the number were killed, 
and the greatest slaughter during the Revolution, that 
which took place during the street fighting when the Swiss 
Guard were annihilated, only caused the death of five 
thousand people. But on that occasion there was some- 
thing approaching a battle. At Constantinople it was 
pure butchery. The Armenians were hunted out and 
knocked on the head like rats in a barn. Weare, then, 
face to face with this fact :—One of the bloodiest deeds in 
history has been committed in the face of Europe, and 
Europe can think of nothing better to do to punish the 
perpetrators than to keep its Embassies dark on the 
Sultan’s Féte-day. Though England must to some extent 
share the disgrace with the rest of the Powers, we freely 
admit that Lord Salisbury would be most willing to take 
active measures to put an end to a Government which 
ean create such a state of things. If the Powers would 
only agree, he would doubtless use the force of England 
to punish the perpetrator or tolerator of the massacres. 
But the Powers will not agree. What, then, ought to be 
England’s attitude? It appears to us that the time 
has come when we must clearly define our position. Of 
course the ideally best of all courses to pursue would 
be to obtain an agreement among the Powers for 
the partition of the Turkish Empire. Russia should be 
asked to take Constantinople and Anatolia; France, Syria; 
Austria, Salonica; Greece, the islands; Italy, Tripoli; 
while we should remain in Egypt. Of course, this could 
be done, and done effectually, if only Russia would agree. 
Were she to consent, Austria, though angry, would be 
obliged to acquiesce. But, unfortunately, it seems im- 
possible to get Russia to agree. She prefers that ‘Turkey 
should advance yet a stage further towards complete 
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putrefaction, and appears oblivious to the sufferin 

thus inflicts upon the Christian subjects of the Sul 
But even if the avenue of hope ona by a partition of 
Tarkey is closed, is there not some other opening ? There ig 
if the Powers will only take it. If they cannot agree as 
to the disposal of Turkey, and regard the maintenance of 
the status quo in Turkey as a necessary guarantee fop 
Kuropean peace, why cannot they agree to depose the 
present Sultan, and to ke in his place his brother or some 
other member of the house of Othman who may seem 
suitable. In this way the status quo would be preserved 
and yet a lesson given to the Turks that Europe will not. 
tolerate a régime of massacre and atrocity. The new 
Sultan, with his predecessor’s fate before his eyes, would 
think twice before he let the Kurds loose in Armenia, or 
the mob in Constantinople. 

But though we believe that the deposition of the Sultan 
might be accomplished, and yet the status quo be maintained, 
we feel very little real hope that the Powers will agree to 
such a course. They will, we fear, take the line that the 
deposition of the Sultan might mean armed intervention, 
and that armed intervention by six Powers might lead to 
jealousy and confusion, and so might imperil the peace 
of Europe. In fact, they would argue, ‘ What is the 
massacre of five thousand Armenians compared with the 
interests of European peace?’ If, then, England can 
neither obtain the partition of Turkey nor the deposition 
of the Sultan, what is she to do? Is she to sit down and 
let the spectacle of massacre and outrage go by without 
moving? It is a terrible alternative, but we fear she 
must. If she alone were to send her Fleet to Constanti- 
nople, she would probably secure nothing but the hatred 
of Europe. vn ig our Fleet to have forced the passage 
of the Dardanelles, to be anchored in the Bosphorus, 
and to have delivered an ultimatum to the Sultan. If we 
took this action in opposition to the Powers, they would 
probably advise the Sultan to resist. What could we do 
then? We might bombard the Seraglio and the city, but 
with little effect. After we had bombarded Alexandria, we 
found that we had an instant need for an army to occupy 
the streets and keep order. But Constantinople is a city of 
a million people, and to keep order would require an army 
of at least thirty thousand men. But the idea of landing 


thirty thousand men in the teeth of a united European 
opposition is absurd. Even if the Powers only offered 
@ passive resistance, we should find ourselves in an in- 


tolerable position. Clearly it would be impossible for us 
to take action alone. Another alternative would be to retire 
altogether from the Concert of Europe, and to throw the 
blame entirely on the other Powers, But this would be 
not only dangerous, but a blow to the cause of the 
Armenians. As long as we keepin the Concert of Europe, 
we can do something to help the Christian subjects of the 
Porte. As the example of Crete shows, that something 
may often be really important. 

It must be confessed that the whole prospect is gloomy 
and depressing. The only ray of hope, and that, we 
confess, is a faint one, is afforded by the Czar’s visit to 
Balmoral. It is just possible that in the conversations 
in which he will doubtless engage with the statesmen 
who are to meet him there, he may become convinced that 
we have no sinister motives in urging Russia to take the 
lead in putting an end to Turkish misrule, and that we 
would loyally support Russia in any action she might take 
in the direction of freeing Armenia and possessing herself 
of Constantinople. If Russia could be persuaded to join 
with us in a settlement of the Turkish question, we might 
see an end put very shortly to the infamy of Mahommedans 
ruling Christians. As we have said, however, it is but a 
faint ray of hope. We fear that the Czar is more likely 
to listen to the views of those who call for the status quo 
at any price, than to listen to counsellors who may advise 
that if he comes to an agreement with England, his may 
be the glory of freeing Europe from the last remnant of 
Turkish rule. 


THE CONVENTION OF THE IRISH RACE. 
HE Irish Convention is regarded in Dublin as a great 
success, and it is a great success, for it proves to 
demonstration that what the Irish people love is a declara- 
tion in favour of impossibilities, or at least of ideals so 
visionary that they have not the least relation to anything 
within their reach at the time at which they proclaim them. 
That is what irritates a practical [rishman like Mr. Healy 
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5S itudé isaffection which he takes up. - If it 
into or corer Healy and Mr. Redmond we do not 
ne fo that the Irish Land Bill, which has just become 
Jaw, would ever have passed the House of Commons. Mr. 
aw, Woyenounced and voted against it, Mr. Dillon did all 
or throw discredit upon it short of voting 


in his power to “dear 
tanh 3 but for the keenness of the minority who 
against It — cou we do not doubt, have succumbed 


ps pee difficulties placed in Mr. Gerald Balfour's 


w, as may be seen from the long string of 
bee a a aiiaias seed tind carried in “ the Convention of 
he Tish Race at Home and Abroad,” they throw cold water 
“ ‘it and make as light of it as possible. What they 
wall get, however useful it may be, loses all interest in 
ibelt pee. It is what they cannot get that they care for. 
One of the delegates of the Irish in Boston, U.S., said that 
if the Irish party had not done their duty in Parliament, 
“he believed also that the Irish people had not done 
their duty.” That depends on what the Irish people 
think to be their duty, and this is just what it is ex- 
tremely difficult for any one to find out. We should say 
that what they really like best is to have a practical party 
in a minority carrying measures which are really for their 
benefit, and an unpractical party in a large majority cry- 
ing for the moon, and carefully pooh-poohing all that the 

shrewder Irishmen obtain for them, though not venturing 
to reject it. If that be the positive preference of the Irish 
nation, we do not agree with Mr. John B. O’Higgins, of 
Boston, that the Irish people have not done their duty as 
they understand _ it. They have certainly not silenced 
either Mr. John Redmond and his Parnellite followers, or 
Mr. Timothy Healy and his discontented Anti-Parnellite 
followers ; but so far as we can judge, they did not think 
it their duty to silence either of them. They cheer enthu- 
siastically for unity, but they are well pleased to have a 
few Irishmen who decline to be silenced by the great 
majority of Irish politicians and who insist on proclaim- 
ing the surpassing merits of their departed leader Mr. 
Parnell, even though he did fight for his own hand at the 
last; and again, who understand so well what the Irish 
tenant-farmer wants, that they interrupt the chorus of 
depreciation with which their Parliamentary representa- 
tives decry any measure that the Government are willing 
to pass, by casually remarking that they should like to 
accept it all the same, so long as that does not prevent the 
great bulk of their party from pointing out how worthless 
the giftis. In the abstract the Irish people are all for 
unity in depreciating anything that the British Government 
will concede ; but in the concrete they like very much to 
receive a substantial boon so long as they are not obliged 
to express any gratitude for it,—which would hurt their 
feelings. Nothing, we suspect, would annoy them more 
than to have no chance of stretching out a prehensile hand 
for the gift that they have made light of, while swelling 
the chorus of not altogether insincere displeasure at the 
shabbiness of the concession, Mr. T. P. O’Connor con- 
cluded his speech by saying that “there was one way to 
restore unity and to put down dissension, and that was, 
that those who violated their pledge should know that they 
would be dealt with by a united, a determined, and an 
angry people.” But what seems to us quite clear is that 
the people are not at all angry with either Mr. Redmond 
or Mr. Healy. Both of them command the most 
hearty cheers from assemblies of their own supporters, 
and we should say that two of the safest seats in Ireland 
are Mr. Redmond’s seat for Waterford and Mr. Healy’s 
for North Louth. The “ Convention of the Irish Race at 
Home and Abroad”? may condemn both Members, and do 
what they can to get them expelled by the Parliamentary 
party from the ranks of that party, but so long as 
their own constituencies return them to Parliament, 
—as they certainly will do,—the condemnation of 
this showy Convention, which does not, and cannot, 
exert any real authority, will go for nothing. Mr. 
Redmond and Mr. Healy will continue to believe that 
they are the truest patriots in all Ireland, and a consider- 
able section of the Irish people will probably agree with 
them. It exactly suits the Irish genius to have a showy 
Convention “ resoluting” themselves hoarse, as the 
Yankees say, in relation to all sorts of grievances, with 
no particular result, and one or two groups of business- 
@ Members extracting a few solid boons from the 
Government, and bringing on themselves a good deal of 
perfectly futile invective by so doing. 


The “ Convention of the Irish Race at Home and Abroad” 
will not produce the artificial unity for which it votes, and 
after which, in the abstract at least, it aspires. Mr. Dillon 
says that no one will venture to deny the Convention’s 
“supremacy.” But whether it be supreme or not, it has 
at least no authority, no executive power to put down the 
resistance of the able leaders who, as a matter of fact, 
ignore its decision and get heartily cheered by consider- 
able gatherings of the Irish people for their contumacy.. 
The Irish race would like to see Ireland with a prosperous 
Parliament and Administration of her own, but the truth 
is that she needs a preliminary despotism in order to- 
obtain these political luxuries, and the despot is not forth-- 
coming. In Mr. O’Connell’s and Mr. Parnell’s time she 
very nearly obtained the despot, but Mr. O’Connell was: 
too early, and Mr. Parnell was too late. Mr. O’Connell 
was indeed the idol of the Irish people, and if he had 
lived another fifty years in the fullness of his strength, he 
might have succeeded in rendering government in Ireland 
impossible except through himself. Mr. Parnell came rather 
near to achieving a somewhat similar result, but in the first 
place he was not patriot enough, in any sense whatever, to: 
postpone his own interests to such patriotic purposes as- 
he entertained, and in the next place, he had raised up for 
himself subordinates who not only saw through him, but 
who had the ability and the tenacity to dispute his decrees 
and to undermine his power. When the crash came in the 
revelation of his personal character to the world, these 
subordinates carried a great number, indeed the greater 
number, of the ecclesiastics with them, and that shook Mr. 
Parnell to his fall. And from that time forth the despotism. 
became impossible. There were quite too many claimants 
in the field, and one of them at least, though not strong 
enough to succeed to Mr. Parnell’s crown, was quite too 
strong to be overpowered by any of his rival lieutenants. 
And “the Convention of the Irish Race at Home and 
Abroad ” has no spell, no magic, for the imagination of the 
various Irish parties. They look upon it as, what indeed 
it really is, a mere political expedient to improve the 
chance of the most numerous of the parties. For the 
object aimed at,—the extinguishing of the centrifugalism. 
of Irish rivalries,—the common antipathy to English 
ascendency is indefinitely more efficacious. Indeed, if it 
were not fortunately impossible to use that antipathy for 
a double purpose,—first, to extinguish Irish squabbles, 
and next, to turn against itself and by annihilating 
English rule, to annihilate the unity it had fostered, we 
believe that the Irish leaders would use England with 
more success for the purpose of getting rid of England, 
than they would find in any other expedient. But 
fortunately for us even Irishmen cannot both have the 
cake and eat it too. If opposition to England is the 
strongest bond they can get for cementing Irish unity, 
the moment they begin to weaken or relax that bond, 
the rivalries of the Irish patriots revive. And that is 
precisely the political phenomenon which we are now 
witnessing. Mr. Dillon and Mr. Healy are, each in his own 
way, using English help to subserve Irish ambitions. Mr. 
Dillon leans on the Opposition, Mr. Healy leans on the 
Government, and on the whole Mr. Healy has effected the 
most of the two, for he has rendered a great and most 
sensible service to the Irish tenant-farmers. But each 
alike, so far as he is a genuine Home-ruler, is cutting off 
the bough on which he himself is seated. Mr. Dillon, by 
leaning on the alliance of Englishmen, opens the door to 
the reproaches of those who treat every negotiation with 
the enemy as a sort of treason, and he, at least, has no 
immediate gain to set off against this reproach. Mr. 
Healy has a gain, and a very conspicuous gain, to set off 
against it, in the provisions of the Irish Land Act, but 
then he too cannot repel the charge that he obtained those 
concessions by the intervention of the very power which 
he desires, or professes his desire, to supersede. The 
most effective political bond of Irish parties is repulsion 
to England, but when they go to England for help in the 
attempt to extinguish their rivalries, they necessarily 
relax that bond, and are no longer able to flourish effectively 
their drawn sword in the face of English statesmen. 





PRINCE LOBANOF’S DEATH. 


RINCE LOBANOF had the essential quality of a 
great man. 


He knew what he wanted and he 





In other words, 


knew how he wanted to attain his desire. 
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‘both end and means were clear to him, and he had a 

olicy in the true sense of the word. Lesser statesmen 
ave only a vague general idea of doing something to 
help their country, or to further a particular cause, or to 
further their own ambition. They want to be successful, 
but they hardly know how to be more specific than that, 
and a clear settled plan for being successful they are 
utterly without. Such men sometimes blunder into 
triumphs as they often blunder into failures, but as a 
rule they exert little or no influence upon the course of 
the world. They live from hand to mouth, and when they 
resign or die little or nothing is felt. It is very different 
in the case of men such as Prince Lobanof. When they 
die the world feels that a great force has been extin- 
guished,—a force that was urging it consciously and per- 
sistently in a special direction. It may be that the exact 
nature and direction of the force exerted were not recog- 
nised by Europe. The horses, though they feel the 
driver’s hand, do not know his intention, but for all that 
they note the change the moment the directing influence 
is relaxed. 


We do not pretend to be able to lay down exactly what 
were Prince Lobanof’s aims, objects, and methods. Many 
of them he purposely concealed, and others were only 
partially revealed, but there is enough information pro- 
curable to get a general idea of his policy and to catch its 
main drift. Prince Lobanof’s great object was to secure 
and keep pre-eminence for Russia in Europe and Asia. 
He wanted primarily to make Russia the supreme Power 
in the Far East, and to place China under her influence 
and control. In order to attain this object it was neces- 
sary for him to keep the peace in Europe. He knew that 
if war were to break out in Europe, Russia must be 
involved, and a European war in which Russia was 
engaged would prevent her expansion in the Far East. 
Hence his aim became, as we have said, the maintenance 
of peace in Europe. The best way to secure peace was, 
he saw, to produce such an equilibrium among the Con- 
tinental Powers as would make it worth no one’s while to 
enter upon war. To secure this it was necessary to put 
an end to the isolation of France, and to balance the 
Triple Alliance with a Dual Alliance. Accordingly he 
worked for and secured an alliance between France and 
Russia. But at the same time he was careful that this 
alliance should in no sense be an alliance directed against 
or essentially hostile to the Triple Alliance. He never 
made a step in the direction of pleasing France 
without at the same time making it clear to Germany 
and Austria that he had no intention of injuring 
them. For example, he took care that the Czar’s visit 
to Paris should be “ corrected” by previous visits 
to Vienna and Germany, and by an expression of 
friendly feeling towards Italy. Naturally this plan of 
neutralising his advances towards France was likely to be 
ill received in France. There was always a danger of the 
French people saying, ‘ What is the good of an ally who is 
always protesting that his friendship means nothing?’ 
Prince Lobanof managed, however, so well that this 
feeling was always kept under. His chief instrument for 
effecting this was the jealousy of France for England. 
Though he could not make common cause with his ally 
against Germany, he was able to make France feel that 
she was not duped, by inflicting various diplomatic 
humiliations on England. ‘Though we cannot injure 
Germany, we can, at any rate, abate the arrogance of 
England.’ That was, in effect, Prince Lobanof’s line of 
policy, and very well, from his point of view, did it 
succeed. The secret of his policy was thus the 
neutralising of French jealousies by a show of un- 
friendliness towards England. This opposition to England 
served, too, another purpose. It pleased Germany as well 
as France, and enabled the Germans to observe with 
satisfaction that England was getting-her just reward for 
not joining the Triple Alliance. How far Prince Lobanof 
meant to carry his hostility towards England it is 
difficult to say. It is asserted that he seemed lately far 
more anxious to worry us about Egypt than the French 
Government, and that his action in that direction was 
far more strenuous and persistent. It is not likely, 
however, that he would have cared to go beyond the 
administration of diplomatic rebuffs. Had he actually 
succeeded in getting us to evacuate Egypt, he would 
have found himself in a very awkward predicament. 
France would no longer have had a grievance against 





~meunsgiilill 
this country, and would have been in a Position 
after the first excitement had cooled down, to consider 
whether after all an understanding with England might 
not be better worth having than one with Russia. De 
upon it, Prince Lobanof was too good a diplomatist not to 
see the value to Russia of the open sore in Egypt. It hag 
been said that Prince Lobanof’s policy of putting E 

as a whole in opposition to England was due to a personal 
dislike of this country. That is possible, but we think 
not likely. It is more probable that he had no gpeg; 
likes or dislikes among the Powers, but was mania 
into his anti-English policy by the necessities of the 
diplomatic game. As we have shown above, he could not 
manage to ally himself with France, and yet conciliatg 
Germany and Austria, without “taking it out” of some 
one, and, under the circumstances, that some one wag 
bound to be England. Our attitude on the Eastern 
question made it especially easy for Prince Lobanof to 
take up an anti-English position. He had determined that 
Russia’s true policy was not to worry about the possession of 
Constantinople, but to be content with controlling and pro. 
tecting the Sultan, and he was therefore in an excellent 
position for checkmating and snubbing England in her 
attempts to help the Armenians. (Again and again he wag 
able to combine Europe against this selfish firebrand who 
would rather run the risk of firing the powder magazine 
than give up her whim about the wickedness of the Porte.) 
Such action suited Prince Lobanof’s policy beautifully, 
It enabled him to prove to Austria the perfect bona-fides 
of Russia, and also to please both Germany and France, 
always delighted to see an injury inflicted upon England, 


Is it possible that the death of Prince Lobanof will 
enable the Emperor of Russia to map out a policy of his 
own and return to the older aspirations of Russia? We 
cannot of course answer this question, but at any rate it 
may be pointed out that there is a splendid opportunity 
for a new departure. The riots and massacres at Con. 
stantinople go far to show that Prince Lobanof’s Turkish 
policy was based on a delusion. He believed that 
the Turkish Empire might easily go on for many 

ears as it was,—until, in fact, Russia, strengthened by 
er expansion in the Far East, should be in a position to 
take its place. Events, however, are showing that a 
catastrophe may take place at any moment, and that 
Europe may be forced even against its will to partition 
Turkey. But if that were to happen it is clear 
that Russia would, as things are now, be at a 
great disadvantage. If the Turkish Empire is really 
going to collapse, Russia, as the Power most vitally 
interested, should be ready with a scheme for the 
disposal of the provinces. Again, it is surely worth 
the Czar’s while to consider whether, after all, the 
best policy for Russia is not a policy based upon her 
history, upon her religion, and upon the race-feeling of her 
people. The policy of taking Constantinople and freein 
the Christian subjects of the Porte is a truly natio: 
policy, and to revive it and act upon it would be an act 
worthy of the Czar. The final overthrow of the Sultan’s 
Government and the partition of Turkey must, no doubt, 
mean a Kurdish, and possibly an Albanian, war, but it 
need not mean a European conflict. If Russia is reason- 
able in her demands, Austria, as we have said elsewhere, 
has no choice but to submit. 





MR. BALFOUR ON THE TRAINING OF PAUPER 
CHILDREN. 


8 pe of the most useful remarks that Carlyle was 
never weary of repeating was his comment on the 
helplessness of human beings in turning to some 
account the industry of paupers. Give a man a horse ora 
dog, he used to say, and he will manage to turn the 
creature’s strength and instinct to some thoroughly 
useful purpose. But give him that infinitely more 
wonderful thing, a hungry and unemployed man, aud 
will find him a sheer expense and difficulty, and it is ten to 
one that he will never make any effective use of him at 
That is perfectly true, and it is not perhaps yes so inex- 
plicable as Carlyle thought. The more elaborate the 
instrument, the more difficult it is to use it rightly. If you 
had an organ even in good tune, it would take you a long 
time to find any one who could use it to much purpose. 
And if you had an organ out of tune, it would be still 
harder to find any one who could first order anew the 
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nd then play it so as to delight and refresh 
fasied ae i. am Sangry and destitute men, and 
I] more, in some sense, hungry and destitute children, 
ott uch more delicate and elaborate instruments than 
pd y n, even an organ out of tune. The latter have in 
_ alt a great variety of capacities for ordered 
4 disordered sounds, but a multitude of potential 
" enuities and affections inclosed in their elaborate 
jittle bodies and brains to which it is by no means 
easy to find the key. The true key, a home with 
arents fully prepared by nature to elicit and direct their 
Fomature wants and activities, has been lost, and nothing 
is more difficult than to find any respectable equivalent 
for the lost key. Yet this is the very difficult and complex 
roblem with which the civilisation of the West has been 
grappling 60 long with so little success. It is compara- 
tively easy to find some equivalent for the instincts of the 
mother in the case of a horse or dog, and even to improve 
on those instincts when once the proper way to find and 
administer the right food has been discovered. But in the 
case of our pauper children it is far from easy, and we 
have hitherto succeeded very ill in finding the proper sub- 
stitute for parental care,—namely, persons sufficiently 
kind and thoughtful to provide, and yet sufficiently plain 
and sensible not to overdo, the care which a good-hearted 
parent with his own livelihood to get, and his natural 
desire to make his children in their turn self-supporting, 
would have supplied. We have tried, as Mr. Balfour told 
us in his speech at Wilmslow on Monday, the plan of 
educating pauper children in great barracks, with all the 
school machinery in good working order to prune and 
train their faculties for use, and we have found it a 
very bad plan. In such barracks there is no reall 
human training of their affections; and without that 
the child grows up either a machine without an intelli- 
gence to work it, which is bad, or a child with a soured 
heart, and a greedy appetite for its own selfish pleasures, 
which is worse. What is called the lodging-house system, 
which supplies the children,—rather at haphazard,—with 
foster-parents of their own, has been a vast improve- 
ment on it. But that,as Mr. Balfour says, has difficulties 
of its own, for it involves the necessity of spreading the 
children far and wide in the houses of the poor, without 
any efficient supervision by those who are really respon- 
sible for their education; in short, it involves casting 
them on the world and taking the chance of their falling 
on their feet. And though most of them do fall on their 
feet, it is not easy to ignore the responsibility for those 
who do not, of whom there will always be a certain 
percentage. 


The scheme which the Chorlton Guardians are therefore 
determined to try is one which will attempt to combine 
the full responsibility of the Guardians for the children of 
their workhouses, with the foster-parent system, which has 
been found on the whole so much more effective than the 
barrack-schools. They are building a model village on 
fifty acres of land, and investing a large sum, £50,000, 
in the experiment. They are going in the first instance to 
build twelve large cottage-homes with twenty beds in each, 
and four smaller cottage-homes with ten beds each. For 
each of these cottages, as we understand, trustworthy 
foster-parents will be chosen, and all of them of course 
will be under the immediate eye and inspection of the 
Guardians themselves. We should have thought the cottages 
with twenty children in each would be too large, 
that it would be found impossible to provide anything 
at all likea domestic system for twenty children under 
one roof. But if it should prove so, no doubt they can 
easily be subdivided, and the households contracted. It 
may be that there are some children who will get on 

tter in something like a small boarding-school, with 
4 considerable variety of school companions, than they 
Would in a smaller home; while others will prosper better 
With more individual attention. The whole problem is 
one requiring steady and carefully tentative experiment, 
and the Guardians are right in feeling their way, though 
we should have thought that the smaller houses would 
have been more likely to succeed than the larger. At the 
same time, as the real difficulty will be to pick out efficient 
foster-parents, it may very well be that the Guardians 
Would rather have to find sixteen such pairs of foster- 
parents than twenty-eight, and that they are rather looking 
to the limited number of foster-parents equal to their 
task, than to the ideal number whom they would find if 





they were there to be found. It is one thing to be 
reasonably arents to your own children, and quite 
another to able to take up semi-parental relations to 
children of whom you know nothing but their needs. 
And as everything depends on these ap eae! ap nape it may 
be very wise not to assume, what can hardly be true, that 
they are as plenty as blackberries. 

Of course it will be objected to all this elaborate 
provision for the children of pauper parents, that the 
effect of it will be to make the poor indifferent whether 
they can provide for their families or not, since if they 
cannot do so the State will take them over and probably 
provide them with a better education, and possibly a 
happier infancy, than they would have got in their own 
homes. And so far as it goes this objection is a sound 
objection ; but we do not think that it goes very far. How 
many of the poor would be deterred from an jae marriage 
by the consideration that if they could not bring up their 
own children decently, those children would probably be 
wretched and neglected? We fear very few, if any. And 
even if there were a few likely to be deterred from an early 
marriage by such a consideration, we do not think that it 
would be justifiable deliberately to ruin children’s lives 
who are not responsible for their parents’ thriftlessness, in 
order that the few who would be deterred from early 
marriages by the prospect of such misery for their 
children, might be so deterred. Nobody can show that 
we are justified in wrecking lives already in being, simply 
that thriftless men and women may be frightened 
from rashly entering on domestic life by the fear 
of such a wreckage for their children’s lives. Besides, 
as we have already said, we doubt whether a single 


Y | couple were ever held back from an imprudent marriage 


by such considerations. There is a happy-go-lucky 
habit of thought among the poor which shuts out 
such anxious forecasts as these. And even if it were 
otherwise, we are sure that it is not right to let children 
who are perfectly irresponsible for their parents’ thought- 
lessness suffer for that thoughtlessness in ruined and 
miserable lives. Let us be as severe as we may in bring- 
ing home the responsibility of the thriftless for their own 
misdeeds, but it cannot be anything but wrong to punish 
them, through their innocent children, for their want of 
thrift and forethought. 

Mr. Balfour showed by his speeches at Wilmslow that 
he is deeply interested in the great problem how to deal 
with the children of paupers so as to turn them into 
efficient citizens who will promote both the wealth 
and the stability of the State. We wish he would 
consider the desirability of establishing under the 
Local Government Board a special department charged 
with the care of workhouse children. Both as regards 
the principles and the administrative machinery, that 
would be entirely distinct from any department charged 
with the care of adult paupers. It is not desirable to 
make the children suffer for the sins of their parents, but 
it is desirable that pauper adults should suffer for their 
own thriftlessness and indolence. And, again, the arrange- 
ments for dealing with the children of paupers are neces- 
sarily quite distinct from the arrangements for dealing 
with destitute men and women, We believe that the 
construction of a separate department for the treatment of 
pauper children, would cause a vast improvement in the 
administrative organisation, and would enable the State 
to select a much more competent body of official experts 
for the care of the children of the State. 





SIR H. JOHNSTON AND CHARTERED 
COMPANIES. 


IR HENRY JOHNSTON’S Report on the Trade and 
General Condition of the British Central Africa Pro- 
tectorate from April, 1895, to March, 1896, has appeared 
very opportunely at this moment, when we hear so much 
so emphatically said about the utility—nay, necessity—of 
Chartered Companies as a means for the extension of the 
Empire and the administration of its outlying territories. 
If ever there was a place for which the Imperial arm 
might have seemed ill fitted, and the assistance of a 
Chartered Company would appear more than ever indis- 
pensable, that place is the territory included under the 
British Central Africa Protectorate. Its enormous dis- 
tance and inaccessibility rendered it exceedingly liable to 
the delays and practical deadlocks in government which are 
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generally believed to be inseparable from a system of ad- 
ministration which is unable to spenda farthing or movea 
finger without the sanction of the officials of Whitehall ; 
and the malarious character of the climate in a large pro- 
portion of its tracts and its remoteness from the “ gallery ” 
before which the prancing pro-Consul is ever supposed to 
strut, should by rights have rendered it almost impossible 
for the Imperial Government to induce a capable officer 
to undertake the charge of such an unpromising wilder- 
ness. On the other hand, the resources, evident and 
potential, of the country mark it as especially favourable 
to commercial enterprise, and well adapted for the 
endeavours of a joint-stock system of exploitation and 
government. 

Nevertheless, it would appear that the opinion now so 
usually received as to the impossibility of managing the 
outlying portions of our estate through officers responsible 
to Whitehall requires some modification. It is based, 
no doubt, on many glaring errors committed in the past, 
but it must not necessarily be accepted as impregnable at 
present, and still less must it be allowed to be glorified into 
a religion by prophets who are carried beyond the bounds of 
reason by their zeal in the cause of a powerful group of 
financiers. Sir Henry Johnston’s Report shows clearly 
enough to those, if indeed there are any such left, who will 
‘look at these matters with an unprejudiced eye, that the 
‘Circumlocution Office has learnt something from past 
‘mistakes and the unsparing criticism that they evoked, 
and that the Imperial Government can now administer 
an undeveloped territory with signal success, and has the 
sense to leave an able officer a sufficiently free hand when 
once he has proved himself to be the right man in the 
right place. In every respect the work done in Central 
Africa is creditable both to the Commissioner and to the 
Government which selected him for the work and sup- 
ported him in its execution, and contrasts very strongly 
with the disorganisation and complete breakdown that 
have recently marred the administration of a more 
favourably situated territory by the agents of a joint- 
stock company. The population has increased rapidly, 
numbers of natives being attracted to the territory 
by the security and honesty of the Administration,— 
in the Lower Shiré district “the native population 
has risen from about 1,000 in 1891, to 14,385 in 
1896.” Trade has improved considerably, the value of 
the exports being double that of the previous year’s, the 
amount of “postal matter” transmitted is steadily in- 
creasing, and the demeanour of the neighbouring native 
‘tribes has changed for the better since the recent highly 
successful campaign. “In the autumn of 1895,” says the 
‘Report, “a campaign lasting four months was commenced 
and carried to a successful issue against all the inde- 
pendent Yao chiefs who dwelt on the south-eastern border 
of the Protectorate, and who continued to raid our terri- 
‘tories for slaves. This campaign culminated in the com- 
plete defeat and death or expulsion of those Arabs who 
had created an independent power in the North Nyasa 
district. Action was also taken against the Angoni Chief, 
Mwasi Kazungu, who had made common cause with the 
Arabs, and was attempting to form against us a league 
of the Angoni Zulus Saidi Mwazungu, who 
was the person who lured on shore the late Dr. Boyce 
and Mr. MacEwan under a flag of truce and then 
murdered them, together with most of their native 
attendants, had fled to the west of Nyasa, and had estab- 
lished himself very strongly in Mwasi’s country. The 
expedition against Mwasi and Saidi Mwazungu 
resulted in the occupation of Mwasi’s country and in the 
capture and execution of Saidi Mwazungu.” 

This excellently conducted piece of work has had its 
‘natural effect, and Sir Henry Johnston writes that “it is 
satisfactory to note the marked change which has come 
over the Yaos since their recent defeats at our hands. 
Kawinga, the chief who threatened Zomba and the Domasi 
Mission in the spring of 1895, and who was completely 
defeated by the forces under Mr. Consul Sharpe and 
Captain W. H. Manning, has now tendered his submis- 
sion, and has of late been behaving in the most friendly 
way towards us. All his people pay their hut taxes, and 
give absolutely no cause of complaint. In fact, during the 
Zarafi War, Kawinga supplied us with guides, and ordered 
one of his sub-chiefs to send a contingent of men to fight 
-on our side, and this contingent (twenty-two in number) 
constituted themselves my bodyguard, and took the greatest 





care of my person and comfort.” Altogether, althouss 
there is still some possibility of trouble with the Angle 
Zulus, the Commissioner may well be congratulated = 
the results of his work. “The general condition,” bg 
says, “of the Protectorate is markedly satisfactory a the 
time of writing. A sense of peace and security hag 
settled on the natives which has never before been 
known.” The Administration has undertaken, with 
excellent results, the difficult task of securing for the 
native fair treatment from his employer. “In no part of 
the world,” says the Report, “is honesty more obviously 
the best policy than in Africa in dealing with the negro, 
who has a very clear sense of justice ortunately 
now the native begins to understand that, if his European 
employer does not treat him fairly, he has redress at 
the hands of the nearest official.” Here again is an 
instructive contrast with the results of joint-stock adminis. 
tration, as exposed by the complaints of the Matabele 
chiefs against the conduct of the Rhodesian officials, The 
Commissioner speaks, in emphatic terms, of the excellent 
work done by Indians in minor capacities, and relieves 
the inevitable severity of his Blue-book by relating a story 
which “in spite of its apparent levity might be quoted 
here as illustrating one of the many bonds which bing 
together educated men of all colours who are subjects of 
the British Empire.” It appears that an Indian surveyor 
met the collector of his district for the first time, and the 
following conversation was exchanged :—“ This is glorious 
news, Sir, about the Empire, is it not ?”— What, you 
mean the formation of some federation league ? ”—“ No, I 
mean the removal of all restrictions by the London 
County Council.” As Sir Henry Johnston remarks, “ It 
is not altogether unworthy of comment that the fortunes 
of a London music-hall should interest a man of Tamil 
race in the centre of Africa.” 

The only dark spots on the history of this well-managed 
territory were a plague of locusts, which might have 
appeared even under a chartered régime, and the bad 
health of the European and Indian community owing to 
an epidemic of malarial fever. The Commissioner con- 
siders that the dangers from this cause may be very 
considerably reduced, but he speaks strongly on the in. 
creasing consumption of alcohol, “‘ which is too obviously 
prevailing amongst many of the more recently arrived 
Europeans.” He considers that the moderate use of good 
wine of all kinds and of lager beer is distinctly beneficial 
to health, but that “the chief bane of British Central 
Africa is that accursed spirit whisky ;” and though he con- 
fesses that “ paternal legislation is generally of very little 
use,” he would like to exclude from tropical Africa all forms 
of spirit, except brandy for medicinal purposes. This is 
merely an interesting detail, on which doctors are likely 
to differ, but the perusal of the Report as a whole, and 
the contemplation of the excellent work therein chronicled, 
cannot fail to force upon readers the suspicion that the 
history of Rhodesia would have been less bloody, less 
costly, and more creditable in every respect under the 
administration of such a man as Sir Henry Johnston, in 
spite of the trammels which are supposed to bind the 
hands of officials subject to Whitehall. The Chartered 
Company’s officers had a sufficiently free hand, and com- 
ment on the consequences is superfluous. 





THE SPEAKER—AMERICAN AND ENGLISH. 


(F of the undisputed results of the late Session in 
the House of Commons has been the establishment of 
the reputation of Mr. Gully as an entirely worthy occupant 
of the Speaker’s chair. It is agreed that he has exhibited 
in a high degree those qualities which are peculiarly 
associated with the best traditions of the Speakership of 
the House of Commons,—in particular, dignity of bearing, 
thorough knowledge of the principles of Parliamentary 
procedure, promptitude and firmness in applying these 
principles to the constantly varying situations and 
emergencies of the House, and complete detachment from 
party prejudices, preferences, and prepossessions. And 
this fact of Mr. Gully’s success is recognised both as 4 
signal justification of the action of the leaders of the 
Unionist party in promoting his re-election in the new 
Parliament, although he had been the nominee of their 
opponents when very little known in the House, and h 
only filled the chair for a few months; and as a strong 
support to the continued practice of the English theory 
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petss, Se 
fp ice of the presiding officer of q repre- 
that i th nated party asbduaalons ought tet 
sentative is a little strange that at this 
t aside. It is a little g 
: on there should have appeared a thoughtful and 
tearned work by an American lady, Miss M. P. Follett 
(Longmans, Green, and Co.), on the office of Speaker 
of the American House of Representatives, setting forth 
the steady development of a type of public servant 
differing so widely in its essential attributes from any 
with which we have become practically familiar, that 
its delineation creates, at any rate in the first instance, 
a shock of repulsion. To a politician of ordinary English 
training and experience nothing, for cxample, can well 
sound more totally contrary to the fitness of things 
than the statement that “each Member” of the House 
of Representatives “asks himself in _Yegard to the 
various candidates” for the Speakership, “‘ Will this 
man constitute the Committees as I wish, and will he 
allow the Bills which I favour to be brought in?’” 
These questions at once illustrate some of the most 
striking differences in the functions of the Speakers of 
the House of Representatives and the House of Commons 
respectively, and in the spirit in which they are expected 
to discharge those functions. In the latter Assembly the 
appointment of Committees rests with the Committee of 
Selection, which itself is appointed by the House. In the 
former the Speaker nominates all Committees. That, by 
itself, might not amount to a vital difference. Probably, 
if our Speaker at Westminster had the nomination of 
the Committees, he would produce much the same 
results asare actually produced by the Committee of Selec- 
tion; and even if, which is inconceivable, he were capable 
of being influenced in such a matter by other objects 
than that of constituting subordinate tribunals of inquiry 
reflecting the political colour of the House as a whole, but, 
for the rest, so composed as to bring to bear the most 
competent opinion in the House on the classes of questions 
to be dealt with, the House at large might be safely relied 
on to make good any mischief that had been done. At 
Washington things are very different. There, on the one 
hand, the composition of the Committee to which it may 
be referred is vital to the fate of any project of legislation. 
For all the practical work of legislation is done in the 
Committees. The second, as well as the first, reading of 
all Bills is taken as a matter of course in the House, and 
openntis it is rare for more than an hour or two to be 
owed to any Bill when reported from Committee. On 
the other hand, in the selection of Committees it is clearly 
recognised that the Speaker gives his own faction in the 
party which elected him the preference, and that he will 
also feel bound to balance the relative strength of the 
delegation from different States. Further, he will quite 
pemny have to fulfil engagements—on this point Miss 
ollett writes with some reserve, but her meaning seems 
clear—to persons who supported him as candidate for the 
Speakership on the understanding that places on Committees 
would be found for them, for business ends. It is to one 
or other of the Standing Committees, some fifty in number, 
of the House of Representatives that every, or almost 
every, Bill is referred, and it is at the discretion of the 
Speaker to which of the group of Committees dealing with 
subjects more or less cognate to that of any particular 
Bill, the reference shall be made. Thus we see that the 
American Speaker appoints all the small legislative 
tribunals by which the character and the fate of Bills are 
determined, and selects, wherever from the nature of the 
case there is any choice, the particular tribunal to which 
each individual measure is referred. But these are only 
some of his great powers. That of “recognition” of 
Members desiring to speak—the conventional allowing his 
eye to be caught—which in the British House of Commons 
18 simply used in order to secure fair debate, is, with the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, a mighty engine 
for influencing the course and character of legislation in 
accordance with his own views. Thus “certain subjects 
are privileged, as contested election cases, revenue Bills, 
Printing and accounts, conference reports.” Other Bills 
get a hearing either by unanimous consent, or under a 
suspension of the rules, or by having a day set apart for 
eir consideration. But before “any of these privileges 
can be obtained, the persons desiring it must be recog- 
nised by the Speaker.” The result is that during the last 
ten days of Congress, when the rules may be suspended 


night with Members begging for recognition. The 
struggle on the floor is severe. The time is brief. Twice 
on March 8rd, 1887, Carlisle” (one of the strongest of 
recent Speakers) “had the minute-hand of the clock turned: 
back. The last moments often show a scene of disorder 
and confusion, but the able Speaker guides this tumultuous: 
body to the accomplishment of his own ends.” 

The italics are ours, and our English readers generally 
will, we are sure, feel that they call attention to features: 
in American Parliamentary practice which have a verg 
ugly look. That the powers which we have mentioned as 
possessed by American Speakers, and others of great im- 
portance which we cannot enumerate here, must be liable 
to very grave abuse in the hands of really unscrupulous 
men, is indeed sufficiently obvious. But a, perhaps the: 
great, point of Miss Follett’s book is that to whatever 
abuses the powers of the Speaker may be liable, the risks- 
connected with them are worth running, if indeed they 
are not almost trifling, compared with the ineffectiveness 
for useful legislation and for coherent policy in financia) 
affairs which Mr. Bryce’s chapters on the American Con-- 
gress have rightly taught us to associate in a special 
degree with the House of Representatives. Want of 
leadership is the dangerous complaint of which, profoundly 
sagacious as they were, the authors of the American 
Constitution left the seeds in the House of Representa- 
tives. Miss Follett’s theory, which she expounds with 
remarkable force and Ineidity, is that a succession cf) 
Speakers, and especially those of more recent years, such 
as Blaine, Randall, Carlisle, and Reed, have, as it were,. 
said to themselves, one by one, ‘This great legislative- 
coach has no regular driver. It must be driven, or much 
damage will result to the nation. I am on or near the- 
box, and though I am not, perhaps, authorised to hold the- 
reins, I will do what I can to keep the horses straight.” 
And she also holds, and gives good reason for the opinion, 
that the House itself, notwithstanding a good deal of’ 
kicking at the times when any new assertion of authority,. 
or new interpretation of old authority, has been made by 
the Speaker, has in practice recognised the real and per-- 
manent value of the steadily growing powers of the chair. 
For our own part, on the not extravagant though possibly 
disputable assumption that a nation like the United States 
does need a considerable amount of legislation, we are- 
inclined to agree with Miss Follett that the marked’ 
development of the powers of the Speaker may be a real 
good as compared with the working of the House of 
Representatives under the existing system of separation 
of legislative and executive authority. But we do not 
think it possible for a Speaker who leads or drives the 
House in the manner of some recent occupants of the 
chair to be also an effective maintainer of the dignity of. 
the Assembly which he so controls, nor in our opinion is 
it possible for any legislative Assembly to hold, in the long- 
run, the respect of the people, which does not cherish 
a tender regard for the dignity and seemliness of its- 
proceedings. 








MISS WEDGWOOD ON THE LAST HALF- 
CENTURY. 


N the profoundly interesting paper by Miss Wedg- 
wood in the September number of the Contemporary 
Review on the changed order which has marked the course 
of the last half-century of English life, she appears to 
us to attach a slightly exaggerated importance to the 
effect of the development of Mr. Darwin’s theory of evoluticn 
on the mental and moral nature of our people. It may Ve 
true that on the continent of Europe that doctrine has worked: 
in a much more revolutionary fashion, though even there its 
impact on the intellect and conscience of man is now, we 
think, much less potent than it was at first. But in England 
we doubt whether it has ever produced quite so startling 
an intellectual and moral crisis as Miss Wedgwood appears 
to assume. We hardly think that Mr. Darwin’s great 
hypothesis as to the origin of species has ever been generally 
accepted here as accounting satisfactorily even for the evolution 
of man’s body, and certainly not for that of his mind and con- 
science, which many earnest evolutionists,—Miss Wedgwood, 
of course, amongst them,—regard as testifying as clearly to the 
evolution of an organic relation with the divine mind, as even the 
most conspicuous of Darwin’s facts testify to the evolution of 
some species out of the lower species most closely related to 
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them in the organic world. And though we agree with her 
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that the result of Mr. Darwin’s theory has been to remove the 
golden age from the far past to the far future, because it is 
usually held that evolution is at present tending to the 
moral elevation of our race, even this conclusion has. not ex- 
tinguished the belief in some catastrophe such as is symbolised 
in the second chapter of Genesis, since the higher the con- 
science of man rises, the more evident it becomes that there 
must have been a time when the lower instincts of our nature 
rebelled against the guidance of the primitive conscience, 
and so implanted in the human family a fatal tendency to 
evil from which the degeneracy of so many branches of our 
race has since proceeded. Without an original conscience 
the history of human nature could never have been what it 
has been; and granting such an original conscience, it would 
be impossible to explain the conflict which has always raged, 
—and often raged disastrously,—between our higher and our 
lower nature, except by admitting that the rebellious elements 
in us have often gained and held the victory for which they 
struggled. No theory of the steady evolution of our moral 
nature towards any ideal standard, will account for the 
many outbursts of degeneracy of which we have always had, 
and in recent days have again had, the most conspicuous 
proof. We doubt, indeed, whether, in spite of the doctrine 
of evolution, there is not at the present time a deeper though 
a more reasonable belief amongst us in original sin, than 
there ever was in the most Calvinistic eras of the most 
Calvinistic Churches. 

We are inclined to think that at no period in our history has 
the danger of a decay of the forces tending to moral progress 
been more keenly felt than at the present time. The rapid 
growth of population which has so greatly increased the com- 
plexity and the number of threatening elements in the problem 
of civilisation, has had much to do with the growing apprehen- 
sion of a retrograde movement in human history. We can all 
see that modern science is not by any means an unadulterated 
good. Though it puts large powers into our hands, it puts 
them into our hands for evil as well as for good, and it inten- 
sifies that disposition towards subservience to Destiny which 
the mere effect of the crowding of our race on this little planet 
doesso much to disseminate. Miss Wedgwood thinks that the 
doctrine of evolution has disposed the latest-born of the 
generations to look down with a certain disdain on their fore- 
fathers who had not the newest discoveries at their disposal, 
as the new-comers have had during their education and 
training for their work. But in the first place, that is no 
new phenomenon. Even in the age of Homer the young 
generation “boasted to be better than their fathers.” And 
in the second place, the impression that the individual 
dwindles while the collective character grows more and 
more dominant, does a great deal, in our belief, to neutralise, 
or more than neutralise, the confidence of our children in 
their own strength and wisdom. The loss of the restraining 
principle of authority tends rather to the sense of helplessness 
and chaos than to the waxing of conceit. The confused 
gropings of modern democracies bewilder much more than 
they stimulate the development of individual purpose. As the 
complexity of life increases, as the multiplicity of its cares 
and interests become more and more overwhelming, human 
culture tends more and more to hesitation if not to impotence. 
Miss Wedgwood more or less admits this, for she speaks as 
follows towards the end of her very remarkable paper :— 

“To discern that whatever may be the disadvantages of 
orthodoxy, it supplies a valuable fence for the growth of 
originality; that the assumptions of authority shelter and foster 
that development of character which withers under the breath of 
mere criticism ; this is no doubt to confess a certain divergence 
from that full adherence to the ideal of progress which, in the 
second half of our century, succeeded to the vacant throne of 
belief. Itis to doubt whether that premium which an ideal of 
progress and a theory of natural selection unite to set on all 
eccentricity, does not to some extent defeat its own object.” 

Bat though Miss Wedgwood concedes this to her readers, her 
main line of thought certainly assumes that evolution will 
on the whole increase the confidence with which individual 
man, no less than social man, conducts the struggle of life. 
And that we doubt. We are disposed to think that in 
Homer’s time the new generation had more confidence in 
‘itself, than it has in our own. 

We sincerely hope it may not be so, but for our own part we 
‘anticipate that the doctrine of evolution will not result in any- 
thing like that unquestionable triumph of the modern intellect 
over the old traditions and habits of our forefathers, which 





Spa ae a 
many thinkers seem to expect. Doubtless, as Miss Wedgwoog 
very finely says, the sympathies of man are always widenj 
and we are sure that they not only “ widen downwards,” but 
that they widen upwards also, and gradually disclose to ug, 
as Miss Wedgwood expresses it, the growth of a « sympath 
with God.” We may in our day, she declares, “ discern nd 
working of what is called evolution in those very ¢ 
which the idea of evolution at first appeared to close, We 
may recognise that what we have called Revelation is but One 
aspect of the perennial widening of man’s horizon which belon 
to his slow descent. We had been accustomed to look on 
Revelation, like Creation, as confined within a narrow enclo. 
sure of the world’s history; and then again perhaps we g 
back, in both cases, to an opposite error, and refused to . 
nise eras which concentrated the slow processes of ordi 
development, and simulated in their intensive force, the work 
of ages.” Further, Miss Wedgwood holds that the modern 
work of evolution is to be done in bringing the average 
man,—Carlyle’s “dim common populations,”"—up to the 
higher standard not only of the thoughtful, but of the 
spiritual, man. In that case,—and we sincerely hope that she 
is right,—“ science ” will require quite as much transfiguration 
and illumination as morality itself. To spiritualise scienge 
may perhaps prove a more herculean task, than even to heaya 
up to a higher plane the habitual level of ordinary human 
purpose and conduct, 


We do not, however, agree with Miss Wedgwood that this 
can be accomplished without the aid of at least genuine moral 
genius. She seems to think that the absence of men of genius 
may facilitate a dead heave of this kind. But judging 
from the past, this is what we should hold to be impos. 
sible. Even in the fifty years under her review snrely 
a great deal more has been done by men of genius to in 
tensify our sympathy with the “dim common populations” 
than by any other ameliorating cause whatever. If “sym. 
pathy with God” is to be the inner motive and inspira. 
tion of the new progress, as Miss Wedgwood justly enough 
maintains, has not the higher temper of the present genera- 
tion owed a great deal more to the spiritual passion of the 
genius in individuals than to any other influence at work 
amongst us? Men like Tennyson, Carlyle, Ruskin, Chalmers, 
Maurice, Kingsley, Newman, Manning, and to mention men 
less brilliant, but not less powerful conductors of higher 
sympathy and energetic beneficence amongst us, men like 
Edward Denison and Toynbee, with the other various pilots 
of the movement for bringing the East-End of London 
into closer relations with the culture of the Univer- 
sities, have all in their way done a vast deal more to 
elevate the aims and popularise the moral and spiritual 
activity of the age, than any other kind of agency known 
tous. Of course, they would have been comparatively power- 
less had they not had the greater example of the Church 
in former ages to fall back upon, but still sympathies of this 
kind do not spread as contagion spreads from one patient to 
another, but are diffused as the warmth of suns is diffased 
from fixed centres of moral light and heat. We have always 
needed moral genius at least to diffuse the higher moral and 
spiritual sympathies, and it is not easy to find moral genius 
in any large quantity without a considerable share of ix 
tellectual genius too. If ever the intellect should strike work 
on behalf of the conscience, the conscience would get on very 
badly without it; mor can we remember any movement that 
raised the whole level of any great society, without the help 
of a potent personality of some kind. Miss Wedgwood’s 
striking article will do a good deal to put the gospel of 
“evolution” in its true relation to the centary through 
which we are passing,—though we think she attributes to 
it a more potent undermining influence on the Christian 
creeds than it ever exerted, even during the first few 
years of its ascendency. But we think she is quite too 
optimistic when she is disposed to regard the dying out of 
men of genius, as in any way favourable to the elevation 
the masses of our people. No one really reaches the heart of 
a multitude without some genius, of whatever kind; 
without a good share of intellectual force, genius even ° 
the purely moral kind is apt to miss its mark. A certail 
amount of stored enthusiasm is essential for the humblest 
propaganda, and you can hardly get stored enthusiasm of 
a useful kind without a good deal of luminous insight 
concentrativeness of purpose. 
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THE TYRANNY OF ARRANGEMENTS, 


I HUNG CHANG found many strange and unexpected 
L things in Europe, but we suspect that what seemed to 
gest of all was what may be termed the tyranny 

of arrangements. Here was a force of which the Asiatic world 
knows very little. In the Far as in the Near East, men, or at 
any rate great men, do pretty much as they like—or at any 
rate they conduct their personal affairs with freedom from ex- 
ternal restraint. Of course no one not a Saltan or an Emperor 
is absolutely free to change his mind twice in ten minutes, or 
io do exactly what he likes at the moment. If Li has been sum- 
moned to the Palace, to the Palace he must go. Short, how- 
ever, of the commands of those who have a right to command, 
men in the East hold themselves free to do what they like at 
the moment,—the great man in almost everything, the small 
man in as many things as he can. How different from what 
happens here! Here the greater a man is the less he is able 
to do exactly what he wants to do,—the more, that is, he is 
trammelled by a mysterious external force which overrides his 
ill. 
"This external force is not the will of another man, or 
one of the forces of Nature, or mere blind fate. Instead, 
it is a purely human product, and men call it “arrange- 
ments.” If any special personal desire conflicts with 
this great Juggernaut, it is the personal desire which is 
squeezed out of existence, not the arrangements. When once 
arrangements have been made nothing can stop them, as 
Li Hung Chang found to his amazement. One day he 
wished to put off a railway journey for a couple of hours, 
and prepared to carry out his intention. Immediately he 
found himself in conflict with the great force of our modern 
life. The arrangements already made forbade his changing 
his plans, and after a short, sharp struggle Li had to own 
himself beaten, and to give way. He found that though in 
China a Grand Secretary might suddenly change his mind in 
regard to arrangements, he could not do so in Europe. 
Possibly it was a consolation for him to find that he shared 
his thraldom to arrangements with all the Emperors and 
Kings of the West. Sovereigns are, indeed, peculiarly under 
the sway of arrangements. So complete, indeed, is their sub- 
mission to the tyranny that they often endure the greatest 
possible bodily suffering and inconvenience in carrying out 
its behests. It is said, for example, that the late Czar 
suffered greatly in health because of his inability to resist 
Palace arrangements which put too great a strain upon him. 
When once arrangements have been made for a Court festival 
they go on, crashing, it may be, over the bodies of men and 
women as go the guns over a battle-field. The King may feel 
so wretchedly ill or unhappy that the idea of a pageant is 
utterly loathsome to him, but if the arrangements have been 
made he must go through the ordeal. Nothing but absolute 
inability to put on his uniform will prevent him from keeping 
his appointment. Look what happened at Moscow last 
spring after two thousand people had been crushed to death 
in the fight at the booths. The Emperor and Empress were 
terribly shocked by the tragedy, and would most gladly have 
abandoned the rest of the fétes. They found themselves, 
however, utterly powerless to do so. The arrangements, they 
were told, had been made, and the moment the question was 
fairly faced it was evident that there was no possibility of 
escaping. The will of the autocrat was as nothing before the 
tyranny of arrangements. Something of the same kind is 
going on at this moment owing to the death of Prince 
Lobanof. The Czar would doubtless like to postpone his 
visits to Breslau and Paris till he had replaced his dead 
adviser and had proved the capacity of the new Foreign 
Minister, But no one dreams of his being able to postpone 
his tour. The arrangements have been made, and nothing 
but the gravest illness or death of the Czar or his wife 
could now stop their being carried out. This special 
subservience of Sovereigns to arrangements makes them, 
indeed, the least free of human beings. The complexity of 
lives makes it necessary for them to arrange their doings 
weeks and months beforehand. But when once the arrange- 
ments have been made the Kings are caught in a spring- 
trap, and nothing can free them. If the officials of the Palace 
pr Vienna or Berlin were to be consulted, and were to speak 
a of their master’s engagements, it would, we believe, be 
ound that their days were already mapped out for a month 


him the stran 


middle of October would probably prove impossible te 
answer. Of course the European Monarchs manage to secure 
plenty of time for pleasure and sport, but these are only sande 
wiched in, and are also mapped out beforehand. The King 
cannot say, ‘I will shoot whenever I feel inclined.’ Instead, 
he says, ‘I will arrange to shoot on October 4th, 5th, and 6th, 
and these days must be kept free for that.’ The King may, 
no doubt, get just as much pleasure out of his prearranged 
day’s shooting, but the fact that he has to settle it all before- 
hand would seem to an Asiatic entirely to destroy the pleasure. 
What the Asiatic wants is the immediate and visible action of 
his supreme volition, and that, owing to the tyranny of arrange- 
ments, the King can never get. He cannot even, we are told, 
alter his dinner-hour backwards and forwards from day to day. 
A Palace is like a very strictly-kept ‘hotel, and unless the King 
is willing to throw the whole machine out of gear, which no 
sane man is willing to do, he must dine at the hour appointed 
for his meals. It is all very well to say, “If I were a King I 
would put dinner back an hour or forward an hour just as I 
pleased;” but as a matter of fact, the arguments against 
upsetting the arrangements are irresistible. ‘We will dine 
at eight to-day instead of nine,’ says the young King, flushed 
with the sense of personal power. The Palace official does 
not, of course, say, ‘ Your Majesty will do nothing of the 
kind.’ That is not necessary. He merely takes the order 
and retires. Very soon, however, he comes back, and says, 
‘I fear, Sir, the change in the dinner-hour for to-night will 
require some little modifications, which I trust will not 
inconvenience your Majesty. I have had the twenty 
telegrams prepared for the various guests, though I fear 
Prince —— will hardly be in time, as he only arrives from 
Pumpernickel by the 8 o’clock train. There is also a little 
difficulty about the deputation which you promised to see at 
8 o'clock. If I put them at 7 o'clock, it will unfortunately 
make it necessary to put off the review,’—and so on and so on, 
till at last the King sees that he is caught in the toils of fate, 
and tells the official that after all he has changed his mind, 
and that 9 o’clock is to remain the hour for dinner to-night. 

We have taken Royal people as our examples of the 
tyranny of arrangements, but in their small way the small 
people suffer nearly as much. If Mrs. Ponsonby de Tomkins 
has arranged to have an “ At home,” she will have her party 
though she has to stand in a low dress at the head of a 
draughty staircase with a temperature of 104. Smith, 
again, suddenly finds that he ought to stop in town and 
attend to a very serious and perilous development in his 
business. It is ten to one, however, that if all the 
arrangements have been made for his annual holiday, 
he will take it and risk the consequences, The Whips, 
again, know something about the tyranny of arrangements. 
When once the Members have made arrangements to 
leave town, leave it they will. The Government to which 
they are sincerely attached may be liable to fall, but 
they care not, or rather they feel that obedience is required 
to a higher power. They are impelled by an irresistible force 
to carry out their arrangements, and carry them out they do in 
the face of every obstacle. Truly there is no such power in 
the world, and he would be no fool who should say, “ Let who 
will make the laws of the land if I can make the arrange- 
ments.” 





SANDBANK FISHERIES. 

HAT the long sole-backed sands, uncovered at low-water 

and during the greater part of the ebb, should be the 
site of a fishery seems at first somewhat surprising. The 
white, waterless sand, shining in the sun, the playground of 
children and basking-place of seagulls, is barren of all 
vegetable growth, and would seem equally unfavourable for 
fishes and crustacea. Yet this “arid belt” of the fringe of 
land and sea is the scene of many of the minor fisheries of the 
coast. Fish swarm over its surface when the flood sets across 
the sand, and when left bare and apparently void of life by 
the ebb-tide, it conceals beneath its surface a vast population 
of living creatures hidden and waiting for the return of the 
tide. The visitor walking over the firm, damp sands is often 
ignorant that a few inches beneath his feet are not only 
countless numbers of edible crustacea, but also shoals of fish, 
and that during the ebb the sandbank is not a mere inorganic 
heap of gritty particles, but a “sand-pie” stuffed with live 
eels and shell-fish, waiting in comfort and concealment for 





or two ahead. A sudden call for three free days in the 





the return of the tide. 
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The animals of the sandbank fishery may be divided roughly 

into those which leave the bank and follow the ebb, and those 
which, in the language of the fishermen, “sand,” and wait 
beneath the surface till the sea once more covers them. Most 
of the former, the dabs, plaice, and other flat-fish, with the 
shrimps and sand-crabs, conform exactly to the colour of the 
sand. This is necessary, because they lie upon its surface at 
a'] times, and this being awash with the ripples and waves of 
the shallow water, powders the sand over their backs and 
makes them invisible. When the tide covers the bank these 
aire speared or trawled for in the ordinary way. At the ebb 
they retreat seawards or occasionally enter the tidal sluices as 
‘the water begins to recede, and lie in the land streams flowing 
“into the harbours. These shallow, gentle streams, shut in 
automatically at high-tide and only running at the ebb, are 
covered at the bottom by a thin, smooth layer of the finest 
mud. Beneath this lies the sand, and between the two the flat- 
‘fish are concealed. When one dies “from natural causes” his 
bones gradually whiten in situ, and the skeleton lies perfect 
and unbroken like a “preparation” in a surgical museum, 
ewith the fine grey mud between them. Intime, when the mud 
‘becomes shale and the sand sandstone, the flounder will appear 
as one of those strangely perfect “fossil fish ” which are found 
€o unaccountably in stratified rocks,—a relic of the sandbank 
fishes of the later nineteenth century. 


The fish which remain true to the sandbank, whether wet or 
dry, are the sand-sprats, the cockles, the razor-fish, and the big 
worms, which, though not a “fish,” are the basis of many 
fisheries in the form of bait, and bring work and money to the 
oait-catchers on many parts of the coast. The sand-sprats 
delicate as whitebait, and even more beautiful in appearance, 
-are the most interesting in their habits and history of the 
inhabitants of the bank. ‘“Sand-eel” and “sand-sprat,” the 

-common names of the fish, give little clue to its appearance, 
for it resembles neither an eel nor a sprat. ‘‘Sand-lance,” 
-one of its local titles, is more appropriate, for when taken 
‘from the water or sand it lies like a straight and pointed spit 
«of steel or silver. The fish has a pointed head, the lower 
jaw projecting in a sharp point below the upper, and a 
«flattened sword-like body, smooth and burnished. It haunts 
the sandy coasts in countless shoals, and is the principal 
‘food of the predatory fishes when coasting along the shore. 
At high-water the sand-lances disperse over the whole surface, 
of the flats. Then the cormorants fish for them, and the 
whiting and the pollack come in to chase them. Salmon also 
-eat the sand-lances, and the Dutch salmon, caught in the 
upper tideway of the Rhine, grow fat upon them. At ebb- 
tide the lances gain a temporary respite from this persecution. 
The shoals follow the water for a certain distance, and then 
by some unanimous impulse every fish dives into the sand— 
then all disintegrated and awash—and burrows a few inches 
“below the surface. When the water ebbs further, the 
<apper sand subsides, and the shoal of fish, of all sizes from 
the length of a finger to twelve inches, lies buried. No 
-gurface-holes mark the place of their retreat, and their con- 
cealment is perfect. 


“ Sand-spratting,” as the search for these buried fish is 
called on the Southern Coast, is not the least amusing 
of the minor sports of the seaside. The fish must not be 
followed as the tide goes down, or they take alarm and 
refuse to “sand” at all. But go down in the early morning 
to the furthest verge of the sand just as the ripples 
of the flood begin to roll in, and there the sand-sprats will 
‘be found. The boats and buoys lie grounded on the bank 
along the harbour channel like sleeping seals, the gulls are 
resting like chickens on the sand, lazy and unwilling to move, 
-and the only movement on the shore is that of the sleepy 
‘fishermen wading down, basket in hand, to catch king-crabs 
for bait among the rocks. The only equipment needed is a 
‘five-pronged trident-like fork, fixed in a stout handle of ash. 
‘This, though resembling a trident, is an “implement,” and 
not a weapon, used for digging, and not for impaling the 
fish, and with the “ worming-spade” is manufactured by the 
long-shore blacksmith, whose business lies as much with the 
fishermen and boat-repairers as with the farmers and waggon- 
owners up country. The whereabouts of the buried shoals 
can only be determined by “trial and error,” but the work is 
light and rapid, and the broad trident lifte the caked sand in 


sand is turned over the flakes break in pieces, onl ueeadl 
the fragments a shine of silver is seen. Then the sand. 
lances wriggle from the heaps, and the fun beo} 
Big fish and little fish are turned up at each dig 
of the fork, and the baskets may be filled in an hour 
until the time comes to retreat before the flood maki 
inwards across the sand. Razor-fish, like the sand-lan 
are also buried at the ebb. Their broken shells, like a razor. 
handle, are common upon the beach, but the living molluge ig 
rarely seen. As food they much surpass the cockle or m 

but even the fishermen who make it their business to collect 
the latter neglect the razor-fish as food. The shell is tog 
fragile to bear transport, and is often broken in the process 
of digging. Asimple device for catching razor-fish for the 
table is to visit the sandbank at the ebb-tide, with a packet 
of coarse salt, and to follow the ebb at a distance of a few 
yards from the water. The hiding-place of the fish is then 
marked by little jets of sand and water, which it ejects from 
its burrow. Ifa small handfal of salt be laid upon the hole 
and left to dissolve, the fish feels uncomfortable, and in the 
course of a few minutes forces its way to the surface, when 
the mouth of the projecting shell can be seized and the 
long double tube drawn out uninjured. But the great 
fishery of the sandbank is the cockle-harvest. Cockleg 
have been the luxury of the poor from the Stone Age 
until to-day, and fortunately there seems ko prospect of 
their decrease. It was “the son of a husbandman” whom 
sop described as cooking cockles; poor pilgrims ate them 
on the strand of Joppa, and brought home the shells in their 
hats; and to-day they are the “poor man’s oyster” in the 
London streets. On one occasion in late years they were 
eaten by Royalty in England—but the Royal personage was 
the Maori King, for whom they were provided as a bonne 
bouche at a garden party, because he had remarked that in 
New Zealand gentlemen ate cockles and not oysters, which 
were only fit for common people. But as the common people 
here like cockles, and plenty of them, the sandbank is 
valuable as a cockle-ground, and in Morecambe Bay and in 
the Wash the cockle-beds are immensely large, and the 
industry thrives. Oarts and waggons are driven across the 
sands of the Wash to fetch in the cockles, and often the race 
between horses and tide is close and dangerous. Strange as 
it seems, the cockles, unlike the oysters, wander at times and 
desert their old “beds” for new ones. Near Morecambe 
Bay a clergyman recently complained that he had lost half 
of his parishioners. The cockles had deserted the fore. 
shore of his parish and moved across the Bay; and the 
parish had moved after them. 





A STUDY IN DOVES. 


NE day in spring-time, in a quiet garden, the present 

writer saw a flight of little Egyptian doves fly down on to 
a turf-walk in the heather in answer to a soft whistle from their 
mistress. They had been carefally acclimatised and fed twice 
a day, and in return had built in the garden and reared 
endless young in the pine-trees bordering the lawn. It 
was the collared turtle-dove (Columbia risoria), a little soft 
grey bird, with the black crescent at the back of the neck. 
Our garden cannot be complete without these doves, we 
thought to ourselves, so we watched and waited until we 
found some. Already the English turtle-dove and wood- 
pigeon had nests in the trees on the lawn, but there was room 
for the strangers too. “This bird has,” writes Wood, “ from 
classic time until the present day, been conventionally accepted 
as the type of matrimonial perfection, loving but its mate and 
caring for no other until death steps in to part the wedded 
couple.” The doves came at last to the garden of peace from 
a bazaar. It was not an Egyptian bazaar, but a sale, such as 
the Prime Minister condemns, held at a Cripples’ Home. 
The ideal dove was the turtle-dove of the psalmist, and 
it is but natural to think that the shepherd lad had 
leisure to note their habits and ways. Their presence, 
therefore, in the garden must add to the charm and 
peace. Two pairs were purchased, and so eager were 
they for a home that one forthwith laid an egg ™ 
the railway-carriage, showing absolute trust and superiority 
of environment. They insisted, too, on cooing the whole 
journey long in the luggage-rack, to the embarrassment 
of their owners and to the annoyance of other passengers. 





great flakes. “It is a deal easier than digging potatoes,” as 
the fishermen remark, and vastly more exciting. As the 


Once at home they were put in cages, and peace 
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after the two pair were supplied with nests of hay, and the 
white, round eggs were laid and sat upon for a fortnight. 
All this time they were still ideal doves,—doves of fiction 
and poetry. At last the eggs in one cage were hatched, and 
two hideous goblin birdlets, baffling all description, emerged 
into existence. The other doves sat on patiently day after 
day, and apparently would have continued contentedly 
sitting for an unknown period with no result, but thinking it 
a thankless task they were let out of the cage and presented 
with the freedom of the garden. Instantly the first trait in 
the rea) dove betrayed itself. Just to annoy their fellows 
they flew down on to the other cage and tried to peck the 
inmates, who were spending their days in feeding their young 
ia the disgusting manner peculiar to doves. Alas! the free, 
happy life of the little visitors was cut short by a cruel 
sparrow-hawk, who swept through the branches of the snowy 
mesphilus and pounced on to the soft grey back of one 
of the pair, inflicting a terrible wound. There was a 
cloud of white down and a scream from the house, but 
it was too late to save the pet, and after a day of lingering, 
helpless pain the little life died out with a weary sigh. “The 
r widowed mate will surely mope and die,” we said 
pathetically, with the vision of the ideal dove before our eyes, 
and our hearts bled for the loneliness and isolation of the 
little bird’s broken heart. But pity was wasted, for the dove 
seemed as happy as ever, ate rather more than usual, and 
flew about merrily. In due course of time the morning 
dawned when, thinking the little ones in the wicker-cage were 
ald enough to take care of themselves, the parent-birds were 
let out. Instantly, without a moment’s consideration or a 
single prick of conscience, the widowed dove eloped with his 
neighbour’s wife into the Wellingtonia. This was an awful 
moment, for the theory of the ideal dove was a hard one to 
kill. “She will surely come back,” was whispered, with a ring 
of doubt in the voice. But, instead of coming back, she 
seemed to enjoy the situation immensely, and in a brazen 
way the shameless couple began to build a nest in the roses 
on the verandah, in full view of the discarded husband. He 
was put back into the cage, with his two children to console 
him, and never missed his wife in the slightest degree, 
but stored up a mighty vengeance in his heart as he cooed 
Pleasantly and showed no loss of appetite. The dis- 
graceful couple in the roses meanwhile built an unsafe 
nest, and showed but little talent for architecture. They 
would carry a big bit of thick stick up to the trellis, and then 
det it hopelessly drop, and afterwards triumphantly land a 
twig the size of a match, to be cooed over and aimlessly 
laid one way and then another with no method in the 
madness, or carefully devised plan. Soon they gave up the 
task of an ideal nest as hopeless, and laid their two eggs on a 
few loose twigs, and then finding it unsafe added a few more 
little sticks in a careless, haphazard manner, flouting their 
ecandalous behaviour unblushingly before the public. 


Peace reigned until the wicker door of the cage was re- 
opened one morning and the three captives let loose. Then 
the ideal dove, all gentleness and sweetness redolent of rest 
and peace, the ideal dove we had cherished so tenderly in 
our imagination, was banished for ever. An awful scene 
ensued. The husband discovered his renegade wife on her 
nest in the bower of roses and beat her off with his wings, 
flying with her into the portugal laurel to fight desperately. 
Feathers flew in all directions, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that they were separated. Then the two cock 
birds, catching sight of one another and thirsting for blood, 
met in the mountain-ash, and beat each other madly with 
their wings until they were a sorry sight to behold. They in 
their turn were duly separated, and all three miserable com- 
batants drooped their bruised wings and shut their eyes and 
fluffed up their feathers, nursing their wrongs, and cherishing 
every possible evil thought in their bird-hearts. They rested 
for awhile, until one of the young doves flew up to ask what 
all this fuss was about, and he was pecked violently on the 
head by his father for his pains, and was only rescued from a 
tragic death by a rush from the window. The two young 
ones were then put back into the cage, and the problem at 
once presented itself to the owners as to which of the three 
old ones was to return to captivity, for all doves look alike, 
and after the fray their identity was lost. “ We will see who 
fights who,” we said, “that will be the only test.” Alas! for 


cage, and instantly pecked the young ones. He was removed 
as unfatherlike. Another was placed in the roses, and she 
hopped quietly into her nest, und was therefore pronounced 
to be the runaway wife. The third was restored to the cage,’ 
and both the sucking-doves stuffed their long beaks down 
the parental throat. Then we breathed again; peace was 
for the moment restored. You may still write in poetical 
language about the ideal dove, but there never was such a 
scene of rage and jealousy witnessed in the garden of peace 
until the doves came. But then they were the real doves, not 
the “ harmless doves” we are bidden to imitate. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. LECKY AND THE SABBATH. 
[To tux Epiror or THe “ Srecrator.”’] 
S1r,—Mr. Lecky, in his “ Democracy and Liberty” (Vol. II., 
chap. 7), discussing legal limitations of natural liberty, 
asserts that a combination of theological and utilitarian 
considerations has confused legislation on the subject, espe- 
cially with reference to Sunday observance, in prohibiting 
labour and amusement. Sunday, he says, is not the Sabbath, 
and its obligation does not rest on the Fourth Command- 
ment, but it is a Church holiday instituted in the earliest 
days of Christianity. According to Scripture, it was at the 
Creation that a seventh of the week was set apart for hallowed 
rest. The first inhabitants of the Garden of Eden had “to 
dress and keep it” as their natural and happy care; and at 
intervals of rest they heard, with genial confidence, the voice 
of God refreshing, by actual intercourse, the spirit of their 
love to him. When a given test had indicated distraction 
from that love they shrank away from God and hid 
themselves. Those intervals of rest were thenceforth rather 
charged with restoration than full enjoyment of his 
love. As such the seventh day’s consecration continued 
traceable throughout succeeding history, then marked 
by sacrifices typical of a redemption to the lost devo- 
tion of man’s life to God. The fourth of the Com- 
mandments afterwards delivered to the Jews is expressly 
worded as a remembrance of the original institution. Special 
observances were then connected with it; and the day of the 
week selected for it by the Jews was Saturday, which com- 
memorated their national deliverance from Egyptian bondage. 
In the dawn of Christianity St. Paul described these Sabbaths 
as “shadows of things to come, the body being Christ,” and 
after his Resurrection the day was made to commemorate that 
transcendent deliverance of all mankind from universal 
Satanic bondage. It was therefore called “the Lord’s Day,” 
or, more usually, Sunday, from the Roman name of the first 
day of the week, being the day of that great event. The 
difference of its position in the week from that of the Sabbath 
was, of course, insignificant, the gist of the institution being 
the consecration of one day in seven. The Sunday, therefore, 
was no “new institution,” but an adaptation of the original, 
showing its permanence without any “abrogation.” Mr. 
Lecky thinks the shadow fading into light revealed another 
body than that which it had indicated! He also appeals to 
the early Fathers as “with one voice declaring the Jewish 
Sabbath abrogated,” and demanding a new loyalty to another 
consecrated day. But Bingham, his chosen authority, says that 
“the substance of the service for the Sabbath and the Lord’s 
day was the same, though the rites and ceremonies were 
different.” Mr. Lecky supposes the fact that many of the 
first Jewish converts observed both days shows the two to be 
distinct institutions. Bingham’s view is that “ the Jews, 
retaining a mighty reverence for the Mosaic Sabbath, ap- 
pointed by God himself as a memorial of his work of creation, 
were loth it should be wholly laid aside.” The Church only 
indulged this humour so far as not to let it join the observance 
of the Sabbath in confusion with that of the Christian Sunday. 
Daybreak at sunrise is no new light, but a development from 
twilight. Only Pharisees accused the Lord of the Sabbath 
of abrogating his institution by shedding his light of loving 
action on its meaning. The services of the Christian Sunday, 
and especially “the breaking of bread on the first day of the 
week,” are now the means of kindling that love to God and 
man, with which it is the unvarying purpose of the hallowed 
day to animate other days’ occupations. “To every man his 
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tion is the coeval prescription with man’s creation. Thoughts of 
Sunday observance as “a limitation of natural liberty,” seem 
inappreciative of the permeating spirit of the institution 
which it has borne from its origin throughout. 

It is not an “obligation,” but a natural requisite to be 
used with greatest blessing, or thrown away with heavy loss. 
It is not a “ duty,” but delight of love to “men of love.” It 
is those who take the six days’ work, not for its sole perma- 
nent outcome, as a formation of character and account, but 
for the work’s own perishing use, that the seventh day, 
reserved for higher views, must seem an irksome interrup- 
tion and restraint; and they will of course desire, as far as 
is allowable, its relaxation. Laws should only prevent such 
men from hindering others. Many various enactments have 
been made about the observance of Sunday, but the spirit of 
the original, and perennial, institution has never changed, 
and is essential to man’s destiny.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Has, September. Norton. 





THE NEXT LAMBETH CONFERENCE. 
[To THe Epiror or tHe “Serctaror,”’ | 

S1rz,—In addition to the optional use of the Authorised or 
Revised Versions to which your correspondent refers, in the 
Spectator of August 29th, there is another matter to which 
the Bishops might direct their attention,—namely, the optional 
use of the so-called ‘‘ Athanasian Creed.” This formula of 
doctrine, which was not known till long after the death 
of St. Athanasius, and was written in the Latin tongue, is a 
grievous burden to a large number of Churchmen, lay and 
clerical. Its intolerant spirit as exhibited in “the damnatory 
clauses ” may not have been out of harmony with the spirit 
of the Catholic Church in the age in which it was drawn up, 
but is certainly repugnant to the present spirit of the Church 
of England as well as to that of the Gospel itself. Does any 
charitably minded Churchman really believe that unless a 
man holds “the Catholic faith” as laid down in that formula 
he shall “without doubt perish everlastingly ”? There are 
millions of Christians who hold the saving truths of the Gospel 
as enunciated by our Lord and his Apostles, who have never 
heard the “Athanasian Creed,” and would repudiate its 
intolerant statement if they did. Besides, it is not a creed in 
the sense of either the Apostles’ Creed or the Nicene Creed; 
and the doctrine of the Trinity, to maintain which the 
“ Athanasian Creed” was drawn up, is abundantly safe- 
guarded to the Church by the two real creeds, the Articles 
and the Liturgy. To those who reject and repudiate the 
damnatory clauses it is an intolerable grievance to be obliged, 
either as clergy, members of a choir, or attendants at morning 
prayer on certain days stated in the rubric, to be obliged to 
repeat those clauses. The Disestablished Church of Ireland 
when revising her Prayer-book consequent on the Act of 1870, 
availed herself of the opportunity of removing this burden 
from the consciences of her members, and while leaving the 
“ Athanasian Creed” in the Prayer-book, has expunged the 
rubric, which rendered its use obligatory. The Church of 
England might well follow so good an example without 
waiting for a similar occasion.—I am, Sir, &c., E. H. 





ON BEING A WOMAN. 

[To tHe Eprron oF THE “ SrEcTaTOR,’’] 
Sir;—Being a woman, and a woman who, from the very 
nature of her work in the world, is using direct power, it is 
with considerable interest that I have read, in the Spectator 
of August 29th, the article entitled “On Being a Woman; ” 
—with interest not because of its truth, but because it reveals 
how utterly incapable the writer—evidently a man—is of 
understanding a true woman, or really appreciating her 
uniquely great work in this world. And first I will take the 
liberty of pointing out a few most contradictory statements 
in this masculine idea of “being a woman,” which to my 
thinking convict the writer of the fallacy of his own old- 
fashioned notions. In the opening portion it is said, “The life 
of a woman is passed in settling an everlasting succession of 
details,” and yet later on she is described as “an invaluable 
adviser to man,”—we must therefore conclade that to advise 
man is a “mere detail.” Aguin, the sage remarks :—‘‘ The 
narrowness of a great number of women comes from a perpetual 
contemplation of minutia. Their eyes are out of focus 
for the larger events of life.” Yet, afterwards we are told 
that—“To many a great man the advice of an Egeria, even 








an Egeria of an obviously inferior intellectual calibre to him. 
self, is almost essential.” Now if a woman’s life be spent 
merely in the settling of a succession of details, then man’s 

life and work, which it is even here admitted she guides 

and directs, must be one of the “mere details,” which unfor. 

tunately in many cases it is, though the writer of “On Being 

a Woman” would be the last to admit the fact. 

But the article is illogical throughout, and in the course 
of its development shows that the writer is not one of: 
the favoured few who can, in any sense, realise the position 
he strives vainly to assume, for he fails to grasp even 
the outer fringe of a true woman’s life, and as for the inner 
depth—the true life—well, he has evidently never been 
admitted into that sanctuary, for the article from begin. 
ning to end deals solely with the natural life, the spiritua} 
life being ignored either as a thing that is not or as some. 
thing not worthy of note. Then, again, as to direct and 
indirect power;—man alone, we are to believe, possesses 
direct power, woman having only indirect power through 
man; in other words, influence, a very much inferior quality 
in the writer’s estimation. Yet he likens man to an elephant. 
and woman to the mahout who guides and governs its brute 
force, herein unconsciously giving us the truth,—viz., that man 
possesses brute force, woman divine influence. Which, I ask, 
is really the greater and most lasting power P 

But enough of man’s idea of “ being a woman” and one 
word, in conclusion, on woman’s inestimable birthright. To 
be a woman is—to a true woman of to-day—a blessing 
beyond all price. Her womanhood alone links her truly to 
the mother of the human race, but moreover to the mother of 
our Lord. It links her to those true and noble souls who 
never “ forsook him and fled,” and almost guarantees to her a 
knowledge of the eternal verities that is utterly unknown to 
man except in so far as he obtains such knowledge from 
woman. The world as God made it was very good; tke world 
as it has become under man’s direct power is not good; the 
world as it may become under woman’s indirect and, I predict, 
direct power too, is yet a thing of the future, though it will 
come in spite of man’s refusal to acknowledge his utter 
failure and recognise that the old order of things is 
rapidly passing away never to return; that the woman 
of to-day does not exist merely to perpetuate the race; 
that she is an individual soul possessing an individu- 
ality as highly organised and as great as man’s; that 
she is man’s equal, though no comparison between the 
complementary parts of a perfect whole be possible ; and as all- 
powerful in this world, which she invariably recognises to be 
God’s world, as man, who, unfortunately, too often vainly 
endeavours to make it his own world, and is even blind enough 
to believe that he is master of both it and all that therein is— 
woman included,—sad mistake, which he invariably has to 
acknowledge in sackcloth and ashes. If men would try to 
understand and appreciate a true woman they would not so 
easily become the dupes and abject slaves of the bad. With 
apology for the undue length of this epistle.—I am, Sir, &c., 

EpitTH SHARP, 

(Our correspondent is herself in error. The author of the 
article is a woman, a married woman, and a very able one— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





AMERICAN INVESTMENTS AND THE PRESI- 
DENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 

(To tHE EpitoR oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Mindful of many courtesies I have received in both 
London and in the country during several visits to your side, 
I beg the favour of your columns to give a little assurance to 
my English friends why their American investments are not 
so seriously menaced by the present political campaign as 
surface indications imply. The effort may incidentally bring 
consolation to some country houses and to many a rectory 
and cottage as well as to the holders of trust funds. Aside 
from patriotism and the Anglo-Saxon love of order and 
common honesty, there are eight enormous interests in this 
country so greatly menaced in that most seasitive organ—the 
pocket—by the threat of free coinage of silver that their votes 
against it may confidently be reckoned upon. These are:— 


(1) Workers in aH mechanical industries (more than four millions 
of them of voting age).—Their wages are the highest in the 
world and are now paid in gold. Their masters are seeing to 
it that they shall know the difference between a fifty cent. 
dollar in silver and a hundred cent. doliar in gold. 
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i icultural and other outdoor pursuits.—They 

@) on eg half millions, with a common school educa- 
numMaich enables them torealise that a half.is not equal to a 

hole. 

(3) The four million men who have their lives insured for 
$10,000,000 in gold. ab bores 

(4) Men interested in building loan societies, owning in them 
about $750,000,000. . 

(5) Depesitors in savings-banks and trust companies.—There are 
more than five millions of them with more than $2,000,000,000 
at stake. 

(6) A million of pensioners, all voters, drawing annually from the 
National Treasury $140,000,000. 

{7) Employés of railroads and tramways.—There are a million 
and a half of them on the pay-rolls.. They cannot possibly 
get more in silver than they do now in gold, as these railways 
cannot increase rates, and many will curtail their service and 
discharge their men owing to lack of business. 

48) The churches.—The Roman Catholic is our largest single 
property owner, real and personal. It is strictly controlled 
by its hierarchy. How will its priests instruct its voters? 
The Methodist comes next with its million of members. Its 
chief Bishop has taken the most pronounced position for 
sound money. The heads of the other denominations will 
probably do likewise. 

The above figures are all taken from the last national census, 

and the classes I have named constitute an enormous 

majority of the whole voting population. I furthermore beg 
our friends in England to always remember and believe what 

John Stuart Mill said:—‘“'The voters of the United States 

have several times, in dealing with financial questions, 

apparently been about to do the wrong thing, but always 
at the critical time the great common-sense of the people has 
asserted itself and the wrong thing has been put down and 
the right thing made to prevail.”—I am, Sir, &., 
ABRAHAM MILLs. 
Tnion Club, New York, August 21st. 





NATURE’S SCHOOL AT GLOUCESTER. 

[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1z,—From the article under the above heading, in the 
Spectator of August 29th, there is an omission of some im- 
portance. You open the statement of facts by the sentence : 
—‘ Somewhere about 1875 a vigorous anti - vaccination 
campaign was begun at Gloucester.” But in the winter of 
1872.73 there had occurred in the city (population 32,222) 
about four hundred and fifty cases of small-pox, of which 
fifty-two died. Before the Select Committee of 1871 Dr. 
Seaton had described Gloucester as excellently vaccinated 
(Question 5,372). Have we not here an explanation of the 
ease with which the anti-vaccination propaganda was spread 
in Gloucester P—I am, Sir, &c., 





AN EPISCOPAL DOG-STORY. 
[To tam Eprtor oF THE “ SPEcTaTor,”’] 
S1r,—I was walking the other day on the shore of Lough 
Swilly at Buncrana, with our Diocesan the Bishop of Derry 
and Raphoe, when a pretty little terrier ran up to us with a look 
of friendly recognition. That dog, said his lordship severely, is 
abumbug. It is his practice to haunt this beach when the 
tide is flowing and to get on some projecting rock or spit of 
sand, where he waits till he is surrounded by the water. 
Then he begins to show every sign of distress and alarm, as if 
he were in imminent danger of being drowned. Some com- 
passionate visitor generally comes to his rescue, and he is 
petted and comforted with sympathy and biscuits. My 
friend, however, on seeing this performance repeated, grew 
suspicious, and stood quietly looking on, whereupon the artfal 
little fellow sprang boldly into the sea, and swam to shore 
without difficulty. The Bishop gave me permission to send 
you this story on his authority. It seems worth adding to 
the Spectator collection. How completely this dog has caught 
the spirit of an Irish “ patriot.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rathmullen, August 29th. Narcissus G. Bart, A.M. 





A MODERN “SPECTATOR.” 

(To tHe Eprton or THE ** SpEcTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—The delightful extract you give in the Spectator of 
August 29th, from the “Saltonstall Gazette,” re Mrs. 
Narrowmeans, would make a good pendant to one of Jane 
Austen’s best conversations,—i.e., that between Mr. and 
Mrs. John Dashwood, when she dissuades him from helping 
his stepmother and her daughters. Mra. John Dashwood 
Says, “Altogether they will have five hundred a year 





amongst them, and what on earth’ can four women want 
for more than that? They will live so cheap! Their 
housekeeping will be nothing at all. They will have no| 
carriage, no horses, and hardly any servants; they will keep | 
no company, and can have no expenses of any kind.’ Only 
conceive how comfortable they will be! ”"—(Sense’ and 
Sensibility.”)—I am, Sir, &c., CO. F. Y. 





THE TREATMENT OF THE APPARENTLY DEAD. 
(To tHe Eprroz oF THE “ Srxecrator,”] 

Sir,—A medical authority, who has devoted many years 

study to the subject of premature burial, writes :-— 


“ One is often filled with pride and satisfaction at the thorough- 
ness and success which in the eourse of time attend most matters 
that relate to human advancement and the well-being of the race. 
Almost everything, in fact, that concerns the interests of man- 
kind by means of forethought, stimulated by competition, is 
attended to in a systematic and effective manner, excepting the 
serious and important matter of the treatment and disposal of 
the dead. As, for example, where the dead are allowed to rot in 
graveyards and cemeteries within the precincts of rapidly growing 
cities and pollute both air and water, or when persons attacked 
with catalepsy or other death-counterfeits are treated as if 
actually dead (judged by appearance merely), whereas in many 
cases they are capable of resuscitation if the proper means were 
employed, or even without such means if sufficient. time were 
allowed todo so. All such persons should be treated with tender- 
ness and unremitting care, like a helpless sick person, and not 
like a mutilated or putrefying corpse. Thereis, I believe, nothing 
in human affairs so ignorantly and negligently treated ..as this. 
The advent of a person into this world at birth is foreseen, 
welcomed, and provided for with loving solicitude by everything 
appropriate and with a degree of scientific skill hardly sur- 
passed in any branch of medicine. But the same individual at 
the middle or termination of his career (should he perchance have 
fallen into one of the numerous forms of seeming death) runs a 
serious risk of being treated ignorantly, and even cruelly, by his 
best friends, and instead of receiving the tender solicitude to 
which he is entitled, may be treated as a nuisance and buried 
alive. The difference between the consideration shown in these 
two cases is due to the fact that everything that relates to the 
new being—at conception, and on to birth—is thoroughly taught 
in all medical schools, while little or nothing is taught in any 
of them regarding the counterfeits of death, or of the dangers 
that exist of mistaking seeming for actual death, or of the means 
that should be employed to distinguish the one from the other,” 


I will only add that a comprehensive, treatise of over four 
hundred pages, by two writers, dealing with this important 
but greatly neglected subject, is announced by Messrs. Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. to appear in October, which it is hoped 
may be instrumental in awakening public attention to. a 
much-needed reform.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Jas. R. WILLIAMSON. 





THE INTERROGATIVE BORE. 
[To tae Eprror ov THE “ Srectartor.”’] 

S1r,—The example given by you, in: the Spectator of August 
29th, of a cornered schoolmaster answering one question by 
another, reminds me of a similar case. My schoolmaster had 
recently returned from a very short visit to Norway, and was 
asked,—“ Did you find any of the old Norse spirit still 
surviving P”—A, “ What do you understand by the old Norse 
spirit?” And the questioner collapsed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Borep. 








BOOKS. 


—@~—— 

THE FASCINATION IN BUTLER.*® 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] ve 

THE present age will owe a great debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Gladstone if this vigorous and impressive, though not 
always equable, volume succeeds, as we believe it will, in 
bringing back the present generation to the study of the great 
mind which is usually regarded as having clothed itself in 
language so erabbed and so cumbrous as to repel rather 
than attract even eager students. But we believe that Mr. 
Gladstone has chosen a time which is better adapted te 
restore Batler to his great place in English philosophy and 
theology than any time during the present century. This 
age is an age of eager explorers, and Batler was an eager 
explorer. It is not only an age of eager explorers, but it is 
very specially an age of eager explorers into the constitution of 
the human mind. Look, for instance, at the popularity which 
Browning, with a style often twice as crabbed as Butler’s, 
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and much more than twice as indifferent to lucidity,—for 
Butler is always lucid if you will take the pains to follow all 
the threads of his thought,—has acquired even in the region 
of poetry by his determination to find clues to the various 
labyrinths of human consciousness. And look again at 
the achievements of the “Society for Psychical Research” 
in confronting and investigating many of the most intricate 
problems of instinctive and subconscious reasoning, and the 
. sagerness with which its inquiries have been followed by a 
daily increasing number of interested though too often rash 
and superficial thinkers,—and it will be impossible to say that 
the present age is repelled by manifold difficulties and com- 
plexities, even if it is not, as we think it often is, attracted by 
puzzles. Mr. Gladstone is well justified in saying that in spite 
of Butler’s severe attack on the imagination as “the author 
of all error,” Butler had been himself “ duly endowed with 
his share of this faculty; ” indeed we should have said with a 
double share, a share in degree and kind needfal for every 
great explorer. There are two lines of Wordsworth’s which 
seem to us exactly to express Butler’s genius :— 
“The intellectual power through words and things 
Goes sounding on its dim and perilous way.” 
Not Columbus, not Nansen, in the physical world, could be 
said to have had more imaginative grasp than Butler in the 
spiritual world, of the goal to which his explorations were 
leading him. “The mental habit which he forms in us,” as 
Mr. Gladstone finely says, “is that mental habit which in all 
questions lying within the scope of Butler’s arguments, suits 
and adapts itself with gradually increasing precision to 
the degree of evidence adapted to the subject-matter; where 
that is much, thankfully rejoices in the abundance; where 
it is scanty, recognises the positive duty of accepting 
the limitation; backed by the consciousness that in each 
and every case it is safficient.” What does this “conscious- 
ness that in each and every case,” even where the evidence 
is “scanty,” “it is sufficient,” mean, except that Butler was 
not a mere cautious investigator, but that he was a genuine 
explorer, with his whole mind so fixed on the one point of light 
which he discerned in the distance, that even by “scanty” 
evidence he was led onwards, though he could not but admit 
that it was scanty? We are inclined to think that Mr. Glad- 
stone attaches too much importance to Butler’s principle that 
“ probability is the guide of life.” Butler laid great stress on 
the probabilities no doubt, because that was the only way to 
arrest the attention of a sceptical, and almost infidel, genera- 
tion. But it does not seem to us that any one can read Butler 
without feeling that his inner thought was dominated by some- 
thing much deeper than a probability, an inner certainty for 
which he himself could hardly assign any fully adequate reason. 
His whole mind was possessed by the genius of Christianity 
as he understood it. When Mr. Gladstone says, and truly 
says, that even when Butler found the evidence “scanty,” 
there was at the back of his mind a deep conviction that it 
was “sufficient,” he sees that Butler’s conviction went far 
beyond the evidence he could produce, as did the mind of 
Columbus, as does the mind of Nansen. At the very 
bottom of his heart he felt that he was certain of the point 
to which his exploration was leading him. He did not say 
to himself that because he had found five good reasons on one 
side, and only three on the other, he was bound to act as if 
the five pointed to the truth, and the three to an error, though 
after all, considering the weakness and ignorance of man, the 
three might turn out to indicate the truth and the five an 
error. On the contrary, his whole mind was attuned to the 
belief that the five pointed to the truth, and that the three 
were misleading. As we have said, he had the mind of 
@ great explorer, he knew what he was bound to find, 
though he had not to his own full satisfaction found it. 
Christianity had conquered his conscience and conscious- 
ness more completely than he knew. As Mr. Gladstone 
finely says in his chapter on “ Probability as the Guide of 
Life” (p. 343),—‘ His [Butler’s] habit was to encamp near 
to the region of practice in all his philosophical inquiries ; 
that he might appease, and thus gently reclaim, the con- 
temptuous infidelity of his age.” But how could he have felt 
so sure, as he evidently did, that the infidelity of his age was 
infidelity, if he had really held that the men who treated 
Christianity as representing a probability of say five to three 
were to be held as Christians, while the men who treated 
unbelief as representing a possibility of only three to five 








were to be held as infidels? We quite agree that in Practica) 
life we have often to act without being at all certain that 
we may not be acting wrongly, though we are follow; 
what seems to us the best clue within our reach. But then in 
such cases we never think of trying to convert other people 
to our view, or of thinking of them as infidels because they 
do not accept it. On the contrary we say,—‘ They do not take 
our view of the probabilities of the case, but very possibly they 
may estimate the chances more accurately than we do, and be 
right while we are wrong.’ But that is not Butler's attituds 
at all. It is quite true that he professes only to show his 
readers that there is a great deal more to be said for Chris. 
tianity than they had supposed,—in fact, that it is utterly 
irrational to treat Christian faith as if it were the dream of 
an obsolete school of thought. That is all he proposes to him. 
self to do. But as Mr. Gladstone justly says, he actually 
achieves a great deal more than this. On those who study 
him well, he may be said to impose his own faith almost as the 
prophets of Israel imposed their own faith on their poets and 
singers. The attitude of his mind has so much power to 
prepossess those who steep themselves in his thought, 
that it carries them a great deal further than the mere 
reasons and arguments which he presses could ever have 
carried them. In a sense, devoid of charm as Butler’s 
style is generally supposed to be, he fascinates his readers by 
his own faith. Indeed, we hold that Butler attached an 
exaggerated importance to explicit reasoning. There is often 
so much more in the passion that underlies an implicit faith 
than there is in the pleas advanced for an explicit faith, that. 
it frequently supplements all formal argument by a magic of 
its own, and often, we believe, by a power as thoroughly 
founded on implicit reason as any of the arguments pro- 
ceeding out of explicit reasoning. Butler treated probability 
as the guide of life; but by appeals to probability alone, 
we believe that, though he accomplished much, he accom- 
plished much less than he did by impressing those who 
study him with the fast hold that his powerfal and intense 
nature had taken of the great objects of faith,—divine pro- 
vidence and the mind of Jesus Christ. He steers his way 
through rocks and shoals and quicksands, discovering them 
all, evading them all, and seems to follow steadily the 
guidance of an inner mind which is keener than his sight and 
subtler than his reasoning, so that even the anxious glances 
which he casts at all the formidable obstacles in the way of 
faith, rather add to, than detract from, the impression pro- 
duced, by the undismayed fixity of his mental attitude as he 
sounds along his “ dim and perilous way.” The way is dim 
and perilous, but the goal is clear and certain. 


Cardinal Newman in his Apologia tells us that the attitude 
of many minds in this age of ours might apparently be 
reflected in the prayer, “Oh God, if there be a God, save my 
soul, if I havea soul.” If we surrender ourselves absolutely 
to Butler’s teaching on “ Probability as the guide of life,” 
we should express his teaching as to the best prayer to 
breathe, in this fashion, ‘Oh God, whose existence I believe 
to be much more probable than not, save my soul, if I have a 
soul, which also seems to me much more probable than not.” 
That would be Butler’s explicit teaching, but that is not at 
all the total effect of Butler’s moral and intellectual influence. 
Most of his writings breathe the very spirit of his wonderful 
and touching sermon on the love of God. In other words, 
his mind is so arrested and penetrated by the vision of God 
and of Christ’s revelation concerning God, that the array of 
difficulties and bewilderments with which the scepticism 
of the day filled his writings, serve only to enhance the 
effect of finding his strong and steadfast mind so fixed 
on the Christian faith, that it gives the colour to all his 
thoughts and phrases, even when he is only endeavouring 
to explain painfully to his readers that they have no 
right to treat Christianity as if it were simply an exploded 
superstition. He was never tired of enlarging on human 
ignorance. He insisted that every extension of our know- 
ledge, “ every opened secret, discovery, effect, convinces us of 
numberless more which remain concealed, and which we had 
before no suspicion of,” but none the less amidst this wide 
realm of darkness, the depths of his faith grew part passu with 
his humility. Butler had not learned in his day how much of 
the best reasoning of the mind is implicit and not explicit, 
and therefore he could not realise how much more he would 
effect by the depth of conviction with which he regarded all 
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aspects of the Christian revelation, than he effected 

en by the cogent and vivid analogies presented in the 
- t book to the understanding of which Mr. Gladstone 
has given us so many effective aids. 


the moral 





WREN AND LONDON CHUROH ARCHITECTURE.* 


Awarchitect is more limited by circumstances than any other 

artist. The physical needs for the falfilment of his ideas are 

so great that, should no occasion arise, in all likelihood his 

fall power as @ builder may never be realised. Without a 

reat occasion England might never have known that she had 
in Sir Christopher Wren one of the great geniuses of archi- 
tecture. But the occasion presented itself. The Great Fire 
of 1666 swept away not only the Cathedral of London, but 
fifty or sixty of its parish churches as well. By this circum- 
stance Wren, instead of wasting his genius upon patching up 
the crambling structure of Old St. Paul’s, was called upon to 
create the new cathedral, and to group round it those smaller 
shurches which give such ample proof of the endless fertility 
of his mind. Wren was the son of a Dean of Windsor, who 
was an amateur architect and scientific inquirer. At Oxford 

Wren became remarkable, Evelyn writing of him as “that 

rare and early prodigy of universal science.” All branches 

of science seem to have been studied by him, from 
the higher mathematics to the microscopic investigation 
of insects. In astronomy he became Savilian Professor at 

Oxford, and also held a like post at Gresham College, in 

London. It is asserted that, with his friend Boyle, he first 

used the barometer. But, besides being a man of science, he 

was something more,—he was a great artist. He possessed 
that gift which made mathematical proportion and mechanical 
structure blossom with the perfect flower of beauty. 

Mr. Birch, in a large volume finely illustrated with plates 
reproduced from photographs taken by Mr. Latham, gives 
a most valuable account not only of Wren’s work, but of 
that of two of his foliowers. The surprising industry of 
Wren appears in the following enumeration of his works :— 

“These churches of Wren may be roughly grouped into 

five distinct types; first, the basilican, of which there are 
eighteen, and which have the nave and aisles, with towers, 
generally at the west end of the nave, but occasionally at the 
north-west or south-west corner; secondly, the plain parallelo- 
gram with one aisle, either on the north or south, of which type 
there are seven; thirdly, the plain parallelogram without aisles, 
of which there are thirteen; fourthly, those in which the 
principal of the dome predominates, of which there are six; 
and, fifthly, the Greek cross, of which there are three. But in no 
single case are these plans copies of one another. There is a dis- 
tinct individuality about each ; local considerations of site, relation 
to leading thoroughfares, the position from which the tower and 
spire could best be seen, were all points which he carefully con- 
sidered. The internal fittings were of the best; the oak used for 
the seating and panelling was well selected, the plaster work rich 
and varied, and the carving admirably executed.” 
Of these forty-seven churches Wren built in London, eight 
have perished,—one by fire, the rest wantonly destroyed for the 
sake of improvements and building sites. Itis generally to 
be noticed that when a street is about to be widened a church 
is selected to be pulled down, never the bank opposite. We 
have said that the great fire was Wren’s opportunity. That 
he knew it to be so is proved by the fact that he at once set 
about to make a plan for rebuilding the city. This plan is 
described as providing fine streets and splendid quays, care 
being taken that picturesque variety should not be lost. But 
private ownership intervened, preferring chaotic individuality 
to organic design. 

Mr. Birch gives a curious account of the different plans 
made by Wren for St. Paul’s. Like Michelangelo, he wished 
his building to be a Greek cross. But the ecclesiastical 
authorities desired that the old form of cathedral should be 
preserved. The second design was then made, and the King 
gave his sanction to it, allowing Wren “liberty” to depart 
from it in details but not in essentials. The second 
plan was not as good as the first; the exterior, according 
to Mr. Birch, would have been an architectural failure,— 
a flat mushroom-like dome squatting on a long low building. 
Fortunately Wren interpreted his “ liberty” very broadly, 
and out of this second design evolved the splendid structure 
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now existing. To compare St. Paul’s with St. Peter's is 
inevitable, and the result of the comparison must always be 
the same. St. Paul’s, from the fact that it had one designer 
and not a number, produces that effect of unity which its 
great rival does not. In one part St. Peter’s can claim 
superiority. The curve of Michelangelo’s dome certainly 
surpasses Wren’s in subtle beauty. When we look at 
St. Peter’s from somewhere between the Zecca and the 
Vatican, and see the cupola unencumbered by Carlo 
Maderno’s facade, it is impossible not to feel that there is in 
its curves something beyond the beauty of Wren’s ereation. 
May it not have been that Michelangelo’s profound know- 
ledge of the mysteries of the curves of the human form 
enabled him to bend the line of his dome to a more faultless 
curve than was possible to any mere architect. In describing 
the interior of the cathedral, Mr. Birch speaks with approval 
of the new reredoa.) With this approval the present writer 
cannot agree. By contrast with the plain stone of the 
building, the rich marbles look merely tawdry, not splendid, 
while purists hint that the style is chronologically incom- 
patible with the main work. 

Mr. Birch gives accounts, with illustrations and plans, of 
Wren’s London churches. On looking at them one is 
struck by the extraordinary beauty and originality of 
the steeples he designed. In no other classical buildings 
has so much use been made of this essentially Gothic 
feature of church architecture. No spire could be more 
graceful than the tower of St. Mary-le-Bow. The art 
is consummate by which the eye is carried up by means 
of the curved ornaments at the top of the square tower 
to the graceful colonnade above, then up again by the flying 
buttresses, also curved, to a second and smaller colonnade, 
above which another tier of buttresses lead to the sloping 
obelisk-like top. This tower is only one among a number 
equally beautiful, and nowhere is the originality of Wren’s 
genius more seen than in these wonderful steeples. 

We must refer our readers to Mr. Birch’s book for an 
account of the work of Wren’s pupils, as well as for a descrip- 
tion of Inigo Jones’s interesting transition church, St. 
Katherine Cree, in which he combined classic columns and 
arches with Gothic windows and a groined roof, the instinct 
of the artist making the combination beautiful. Ali who 
admire the genius of Wren will be grateful to Mr. Birch for 
this folio volume, with its fine photographic plates and 
clearly conveyed information. The printing and paper are 
excellent, as are the small drawings of details and plans 
embedded in the text. 

Mr. A. E. Daniell, in a small volume giving a large amount 
of information excellently arranged about all the City 
churches, tells us that no less than fifteen of Wren’s churches 
have been destroyed, the Bank of England and the Royal 
Exchange being among the destroyers. The nation, with 
equal indifference, trains students in its schools of art, and 
permits the destruction of those models on which in particnu- 
lar branches its teaching must be founded. 

Mr. Ashbee’s description of the Trinity Hospital in Mile End 
is a curious contribution to the histories of Corporations. An 
interesting account is given of the connection of the Trinity 
House and the Navy; also the question of the probability of 
Wren being the architect of the hospital. The evidence is 
internal, but Mr. Ashbee’s not impossible conclusion is that 
Evelyn suggested and Wren carried out the present building. 
This interesting study, with its numerous illustrations, is 
proof, if proof were wanted, that the Charity Commissioners 
were right in not letting this place be destroyed. All the 
arguments for its destruction would apply to a proposal for 
destroying St. Paul’s. The Trinity Brethren argued that to 
sell the hospital would be to increase the funds of the charity. 
The funds of the Church would be increased by selling 
St. Panl’s, 





A HISTORY OF VIRGINIA.* 
THERE is an important difference between the original in- 
tention of the author of this book and his ultimate achieve- 
ment. His original intention, he tells us, was to write an 
account of the economic condition of the people of Virginia 
in the period between the Revolution and the Civil War. 
When, however, he was endeavouring to do this, he discovered 
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that a tolerably intimate acquaintance with the preceding 
Colonial period was necessary, and, following these lines, he 
determined to deal with that Colonial period first. Still his 
task grew upon him as he proceeded, until he found that, 
for a work so full and precise as he desired to produce, a 
single century was quite as much as he could crowd into 
two volumes. Accordingly he has confined himself to the 
‘first hundred years of the colony, with which, for the present, 
‘we must rest satisfied. Nevertheless, although he makes no 
promises, we may hope that the present work is only a first 
instalment. 

This incident, showing as it does that Mr. Brnce fally 
realised the importance of his task, and was ready to face 
its ever-increasing difficulties, leads us to expect that the 
result will be a good one. And in this we are not dis- 
appointed. Mr. Bruce has proved that he possesses in a 
marked degree the three essentials for a good historian,— 
thoroughness in research, critical acumen, and, not least, the 
ability to make his narrative readable. The majority of 
readers might naturally find his subject.“ dry,” and it is one 
which few writers could make interesting, especially if, like 
Mr. Bruce, they should steadfastly refuse to introduce any 
element of romance, but keep strictly to facts. It is not to 
be denied that Mr. Bruce’s own book needs close and careful 
reading; but whoever does so read it will find his reward in 
the pleasure as well as in the instruction it affords. 


Virginia has been less favoured by the history writers than 
her younger sister-colony of New England. In the case of 
New England, the facts themselves are tingedjwith romance, 
whereas the origin of Virginia was essentially prosaic,—a 
mere matter of commercial enterprise. It was a desire for 
worldly wealth, not for religious liberty, that moved the first 
settlers. While every notable American has ancestors who 
crossed in the ‘ Mayflower,’ there are none who care to boast 
that any forefathers of theirs were among the one hundred 
and five men who on December 19th, 1606, set sail from 
England in three vessels to establish the colony of Virginia. 
Nevertheless, several general histories of Virginia have been 
written. Mr. Bruce’s task is, however, distinct from these, 
and, so far as we know, has never before been. seriously 
attempted. He is concerned with general history only so far 
as it bears on economic history. It is true that, in the case of 
Virginia, the economic history of, its early years is its only 
essential history. For there were no important wars and 
there was no religious struggle to divert the people from the 
pursuit of wealth. Consequently, in giving us the economic 
history so fully, Mr. Bruce gives us all the history of the first 
century that is worth having,—a much more complete history 
than the general historian would, or even should, give. 

The reasons set forth why Virginia should be colonised were 
such as are usually offered, namely, that it was a measure 
which would put money in the British purse, and would 
relieve the old country of its surplus population, for even in 
those days England had a “ surplus population,” which, it was 
supposed, she could export with advantage to herself. The 
new colony would prove an outlet for British trade, and 
would increase the amount of British shipping. But the 
chief inducement offered was that Virginia was reputed to be 
rich in the precious metals. “The fertility of the soil, the 
vareness, variety, and profusion of the products, and the 
wholesomeness of the climate” were all described “in the 
most glowing language;” but it was admitted that “the 
discovery of a gold-mine, by the goodness of God, or a 
passage to the South Sea, or some way to it, and nothing 
else, can bring this country in request, to be inhabited by 
our nation.” Astonishing were the assertions made and 
eagerly accepted as to the riches of the new colony, and as 
to another desire of those days, a passage to the South Sea. 
The native Indians fed these false hopes. They assured the 
too credulous Ralph Lane that “ from one of their villages, not 
far from Roanoke, it required only a journey of thirty days 
to arrive at the head of the Moratoc River, and that its waters 
gushed out of an enormous rock, situated so near to the sea 
that the waves of the latter very often, in heavy storms, 
mingled with the stream as it poured from the rock, causing 
it to become brackish to the taste.” Probably the Indians 
were themselves ignorant of the truth, for they had little 
reason for desiring to encourage the new settlers, and the hint 
of the possibility of a passage vid the West to India was, next 
to gold, the greatest possible encouragement. As to gold, the 








confiding first settlers sent more than one shipload of worth, 
less stones to England, under the impression it was the Precions 
ore; and there were persons in England who, when they were 
undeceived themselves, had interested motives for not up. 
deceiving others. So the rumours of gold induced many 
persons to go oversea, where their labour wag much 
needed, and it was many years before either the gold 
myth or the South Sea myth was wholly dispelled. Hag 
it not been for them, the Indians might have remaineg 
in undisturbed possession until a considerably later periog 
The actual development of Virginia is a repetition of 
the story of the dying father who (rather disingenuonsly 
it must be admitted), told his sons there was treasure 
hidden in the earth of the farm he bequeathed to them, 
The sons set to work, and digging diligently but vainly 
for gold, found the promised treasure in their enhanceg 
crops. There were no gold-mines in Virginia, but vast stores 
of wealth lay there awaiting the coming of the tobacgo. 
planter. 

At the outset, however, the settlers found nothing but 
luxuriant vegetation, dense forests, and marshes, and they 
had to solve the problem how the land was to be cleared and 
made ready for crops. The fitness of the soil and climate foy 
tobacco was soon recognised, but it was some years before 
any was planted. Other experiments were tried first. Seeds 
of the orange, the melon, the potato, and other erotics were 
introduced, and these plants flourished. English wheat was 
also tried, but the newly opened soil was too rich for it, 
causing it to waste itself in stalk, and maize was preferred, 
The profasion of mulberry-trees suggested the possibilitieg 
of silk, and at one time and another flax and grape-vineg 
were tried. There were legal stipulations to encourage the 
production of flax and silk, but after tobacco-planting wag 
begun (1612), these and all other industries had to give place 
to it. As Mr. Bruce says :— 

“ The general economic tendencies of a people are never founded 
upon mere wilfulness, but upon a just appreciation of their imme- 
diate interests as controlled by their physical surroundings, First 
of all—and from a material point of view, this was sufficient in 
itself if tobacco could be cultivated as cheaply as any other crop— 
it commanded, proportionately to weigkt, a higher price in the 
markets of England and Holland. When Captain Smith was 
examined by the Royal Commissioners at the time the question of 
repealing the Charter of the Company was agitated, he was asked 
to explain why it was that the Colony, in spite of the fertility of 
its soil and the variety of its natural products, exported but one 
commodity. His reply was a significant one. The reason, he 
declared in substance, was that grain only brought two shillings 
and sixpence a bushel, while tobacco brought three shillings a 
pound. A man’s labour in tobacco was calculated to be worth as 
much as sixty pounds, but in grain it was worth only ten.” 
With tobacco-planting the labour problem became urgent. 
A tobacco crop quickly exhausts the earth, which accordingly 
must be renewed or abandoned. Land in Virginia was 90 
plentiful that the planters preferred the latter mode, and 
new clearings were being made continually. The density of 
the forest growths, however, made this process a most 
laborious one, and methods, honest and dishonest, were re- 
sorted to for securing able-bodied men from England. Some 
were kidnapped in London and Bristol. A fewof the criminal 
classes were transported, but the objections against giving 
a penal character to the colony outweighed even the desire 
for labourers. The chief resource was the “indented” 
servant, bound by agreement to serve his master for a stated 
period in return for food, clothing, and lodging, and certain 
payments when the period had expired. It was not until 
1619 that an attempt was made to introduce negro labour, 
and the growth of slavery was slow. In 1625 there were four 
hundred and sixty-four white servants and twenty-two negroes 
in Virginia. In 1671 there were six thousand white servants 
and only two thousand slaves. The difference between a ser- 
vant and a slave was mainly this,—that the former had 
voluntarily sold himself for a term of years, while the latter 
had been arbitrarily confiscated for life. During the period 
of service the servant was, in effect, a slave, as absolutely the 
property of his master, and almost as little regarded, as the 
negro. Mr. Brace cites various laws passed for the protection 
of the servant, and speaks of “the solicitude of the General 
Court to ensure him the amplest protection in all his rights.” 
But that such laws were made, points, not to the merciful dis- 
position of the colony as a whole, but, on the contrary, to the 
existence of cruelty too great to be tolerated. It is not to the 
existence of laws, but for evidence that they were successfully 
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that we should look, for between the making of laws 
forcing of them there is, in all ages, a vast differ- 
There is too much reason to suppose that the condition 
pr ar » servants throughout the seventeenth century 
y: itiable enough, in spite of the solicitude of the General 
= 4 The statement is significant that, in 1730 the charges 
se py medical men were 80 extortionate “that masters 
ere tempted to suffer a servant to perish for want of proper 
ee and medicines, rather than submit to their exactions.” 
re in 1664 the trouble seems to have still existed, for, we are 
told that the medical fee demanded was “ frequently greater 
'n value than the amount of capital invested in individual 
yrvante at the time of purchase,” in consequence of which 
«g large number of planters” deferred calling any doctor 
in “until it was too late to save the lives of their sick 
labourers.” On the other hand, labour was too precious to 
be lightly wasted, and this, probably, was the labourer’s one 
real, though incomplete, safeguard. The punishment of 
runaways was severe, and included whipping, branding, and 
extension of the period of bondage, and it is abundantly 
evident that the laws on this subject did express the public 
sentiment, for they were rigidly enforced. Large rewards 
were offered for the capture of fugitives, but by-and-by it 
was found necessary to provide against collusion between 
runaway and captor for the purpose of securing the reward. 


We regret that we have not space to discuss the other sec- 
tions of the book, especially those which reveal the morals and 
the social customs of the people. The law-givers were kept busy 
by their efforts to regulate both, and very curious were some 
of their enactments. Perhaps the quaintest of them all was 
occasioned by the first colonists, who, when they had blistered 
their hands with the unaccustomed ‘task of felling trees, 
vented their feelings in profane oaths. Whereupon it was 
decreed that “every oath should be numbered and, when the 
work of the day was over, for each oath a can of water was 
poured down the sleeve of the person who had been guilty of 


uttering it.” 


enforced, 
and the en 





THE MIND OF THE CHILD.® 

Tue world has undoubtedly moved a long way in the right 
direction since Mr. Herbert Spencer predicted that our pre- 
aent system of education would be stigmatised by the future 
student of the remains of our civilisation, as fit for intending 
celibates only. If we have not actually got to the point of 
teaching the student the science of education, yet on all 
sides the child itself is being studied, and the fact is ever 
more widely recognised that the true end of education is 
development, not instruction. A new contribution to the 
literature which is to help us to understand our children 
comes to us in the shape of a book by Mr. H. K. Lewis, on 
the spiritual nature of the child, which, though excellent in 
intention and theory, will, we fear, not throw much new light 
on its subject-matter, for Mr. Lewis has compiled, not written, 
his book. We read with great amusement the anecdotes of 
modern children of which the first half of the book consists; 
we plough more or less wearily through the accounts of 
children in the ancient world, in Eastern civilisations, and in 
savage countries; and in the end we confess to a feeling like 
that of Mr. Calverley “in the gloaming,” #.c., of wonder where 
on earth we are, and “what this is all about.” In theory 
and intention, Mr. Lewis is excellent. In his introduction he 
tells us that he proposes “ to discuss the child in his essential 
attributes, mental, moral, and spiritual,” and further he pro- 
pounds the following excellent thesis :— 

“We want to handle the child, as we find him, with his 
ascertainable limitations, and his actual possibilities. For 
the discovery of these limits and possibilities can we adopt a 
more satisfactory course than that which the inductive method 
supplies? We must protest, most vigorously, against beginning 
with theory, whether philosophical or theological. Living, healthy 
Specimens are always to be had, until tampered with by quacks. 

he most promising samples, therefore, if the most reliable re- 
sults are to be secured, will be those that are taken from the 
earliest moment possible. Let these be studied, analysed, com- 
pared and classified. A fairly sound generalisation will then be 
possible,” 

But it is impossible to study the mind of a child merely 
through anecdotes of what it says and does. Mr. Lewis 
writes from the outside. He does not, as it were, get inside 
the mind of the child and tell us how the world looks to those 
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newly-opened eyes. Instead of this, he collects from living 
children, and from the lives of what he calls “typical” 
children, stories of their doings and sayings on all sorts of 
subjects, which stories he classifies and arranges under 
suitable headings. Hence, his observations are merely 
anecdotes written down in a note-book, not glimpses into the 
mind of the child. 

If it were possible to realise the multitude of new 
ideas—ideas of things seen and unseen—which the infant 
mind has to take in, a feeling of wonder would arise 
in the adult that the child is able so quickly to get 
@ grasp on reason. In relation to things unseen its 
ideas, of course, develop later. Mr. Lewis tells an amusing 
story of a baby of two and a half years who asked her 
sister of four and a half whether God made “this 
pea.” ‘The sister replied that God makes everything, where- 
upon the younger child pulled a maggot out of the pea, re- 
marking, “ He didn’t make much of a one of this, did He, Enid?” 
This story may be matched by the saying of a child known to 
the present writer, who inquired of her sister “ Who makes 
the leaves come on the trees? Does Allman?” (Allman was 
the gardener.) —“ No,” replied the sister, “God makes the leaves 
come on the trees.”— ‘I’m sure Allman doesn’t let God come 
meddling in this garden,” retorted the little one. The idea 
of a creative but unseen Deity would appear at first sight 
very hard to grasp. But, in reality, is this so? The small 
child takes so much on trust that the fact that it cannot 
understand a thing is no bar to its belief. All its little know- 
ledge is only belief in its mother’s words,—and mother has 
been proved to be right so often that there is no reason 
to disbelieve her in this instance. So the God of child- 
hood is to the child a grown-up, tangible human being. 
He has existed for ever. He is, therefore, probably a very 
old man with a long beard. The liveliest curiosity is 
often manifested about him. “ Father,” a little boy once 
asked, “where does God live? ”—“In the sky,” replied 
the father—“‘In the sky! Poor fellow,” murmured the 
little boy, with a keen appreciation of the probable 
clammy dampness of the clouds. Mr. Lewis gives us a 
proof of the very human way in which the Creator is 
regarded by the young in the following remark of a child: 
“T suppose God learned to do these clever things when he 
was a little boy.” This appears in a group headed 
“ Reasoning,” and the remaining stories under this head are 
so amusing that we cannot resist quoting them :— 

“Practical logician—George, a little boy of five: ‘ Mother, 

have I been good lately ?’—‘I think you have.’—‘Oh well, I 
shall leave off praying now, for it is no use asking God to make 
me good, if Iam good.’ Another day he asked :—‘ Mother, have 
you done growing yet? ’—‘ Yes? then you can’t grow any better 
than youare?’ Reasoning from inadequate data—‘ Mother, whe 
was my mother when you were a little girl?’ Faculty of com. 
parison—A boy of six drew his mother’s attention to a fly which 
was contemplating a drop of juice upon the table; he remarked 
that to the fly that drop of water was a large pond. His 
analogical reasoning—‘ Papa, do you think the birds play hide 
and seek, when they call cuckoo?’ On another occasion, during 
breakfast and while eating eggs and bacon— Grandma, do fowls 
lay bacon?’ After asking how old the world was and being 
told it was supposed to be many thousands of years old before 
Adam was created, he said :—‘ Oh! what a lot of weeds there must 
have been; Adam must have had enough to do to clear them alk 
away. A little child at two and a half years, on catching pussy 
in the act of stealing some milk, reproved her thus :—‘ You’re a 
very naughty pussy ; I can’t love you and Jesus can’t love you, at 
least not very much.’ The logic ef the stomach,—Mabel (seven 
and a half), Christmas morning :—‘ We had better not eat no 
brekner ’—so as to be better prepared for grandma’s Christmas 
dinner. A boy called on the nurse for help for his mother, 
‘who had had a new baby.’ Nurse: ‘And how old is mother’s 
new baby ?’—Small boy: ‘Oh; we don’t know yet, mother only 
had it on Sunday.’ The logic of this seems to be that the aga 
of a baby is to be determined by internal evidence as the age of 
a tree by its rings.” 
We can cap these instances of remarkable reasoning power 
with a story of a little boy of five who had been learning to 
repeat portions of the Sermon on the Mount. Being subse- 
quently shown some pictures of a revolution by his grand- 
mother, he asked her if she “loved the rebels.”—“ No,” 
replied she, “ they were wicked people; I don’t love them.”— 
“Then you ought. Haven’t you just heard me repeat, ‘Thou 
shalt love thine enemies’? If you only love the good people 
who love you, what reward have ye? Do not even the 
publicans the same ?” 

The most curious part of Mr. Lewis’s book is that he 
appears to be in total ignorance of the modern system of 
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education for children. He seems to believe that babies 
of three are taught to read, and subsequently crammed 
fall of hard, dry facts from that age onward to seven- 
teen. If we examine a little into what Mr. Lewis calls the 
“forcing processes of modern education,” what do we find? 
As the immense majority of the children of this country are 
educated in State schools, it will be fair to take a Board- 
school as an instance of how children are educated between 
what are justly considered the most important ages of three 
and seven. The child certainly comes to school at three, 
which age in a more fortunate class is regarded as 
being too young for any learning. But what is it taught? 
Not the, to it, unmeaning and useless signs of the 
alphabet, but how to distinguish a blue bead from a 
xed, and how to sing simple verses in unison; while, when 
it gets older and more advanced, it will rise to the in- 
estimable delights of constructing hills and dales out of wet 
sand in a shallow tin tray,—and of singing “action songs” 
marching round and round the school-hall. Meanwhile it is 
learning the invaluable lessons that unless it is punctual it 
will lose its red mark, and unless it attends to what “teacher ” 
ig saying it will not be able to keep up with thefun. Far from 
the little child of the present day being forced on with a series 
of lessons which it cannot understand, infant education has 
never been conducted on so rational a system as now. How 
often does the parent of to-day say to his child, “ Ah! lessons 
were not made so easy to me when I was young”? while 
he finds himself half wishing that he could go back to his 
schooldays, and experience all the delights of the modern 
infant-school, called with great reason, not a school, but a 
garden of children. 





MAROH HARES: A TALE FOR THE ERRATIC.* 


Noruine has been more peculiar of late than the many-sided 
development of the style of book still impartially known 
as the novel. Since the sudden and startling success of 
Called Back, not so very many years ago, first shook the 
throne of the old three-voluamed work—with its inevitable 
first and third parts to begin and end with, and number two 
in the middle to furnish forth the requisite padding, with the 
studied aid of “meadows of margin” and little short 
sentences in the proper place—the single-volumed story has 
been assuming more and more of prominence. It is a 
curious thing, however, that whether through some real 
national peculiarity, or from a kind of evolutionary habit of 
mind born of many three-volumed years, the English have 
not yet succeeded in producing a single master in the new 
short form,—unless we except Stevenson, who, as we have 
more than once taken occasion to point out, was in reality 
far more of an essayist than a romancer, though had he lived 
ionger his development in the latter shape might have been 
much fuller. There are plenty of sensational stories, as the 
phrase now goes, of good average merit in their kind, which 
the one-volume fashion has brought favourably forward. 
But on the quieter sides of life and character we find no 
promise of a Thackeray or a Dickens, some of whose short 
stories were masterpieces of their sort among the numberless 
aspirants to the crown. Complete pieces of artistic work in a 
small compass, like those of De Bernard or Gautier, or of the 
length so popular with the French reading public, do not 
seem to suit English authorship. Perhaps years of study 
of the orthodox three volumes have led us to think that 
length of words has some bearing on length of life, 
and have induced ambitious authors to set too little 
store by their efforts in more limited fields. The Ameri- 
eans, for some reason, have proved themselves in this 
matter to be more akin to the French than to ourselves, 
and would probably, and rightly, be pleased to feel that it is 
so. To take the name most popular and most widely known 
amongst us, we cannot call to mind any one of our own writers 
the least capable of ranking with Bret Harte in mastery over 
the short story. And of Howells—Irving and Hawthorne in 
earlier days—Mary Wilkins, and various others, it can equally 
be said that they can claim a higher place in letters than any 
of our own cotemporary workers. Yet it is in the shortest 
compass, very often, that the greatest triumphs are achieved. 
Many of George Eliot’s admirers will be found to question if, 
in true finish of art, she ever surpassed Silas Marner. 

Mr. George Forth, the author of March Hares, is, we take 
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a 
it, an indubitable American. Both the title of his book ana 
his own nom de plume suggest something in the nature ofa 
practical joke; and it is, we presume, in that sense that hig 
quaint and attractively printed volume is to be read of men, 
“March Hares” is apparently a general name for all the 
characters in the book. Of these there are but five; two Dairs 
of lovers and a “ heavy ” father, who carry out the whole action 
of the plot in such an amazingly unconventional and eccentric 
fashion as to make us easily inclined to believe that they all 
suffer more or less from an attack of bee in the bonnet, 
But it cannot be denied that their adventures become in 
consequence so new as to be amusingly readable. The hero 
and heroine meet by accident in the early morning upon 
Westminster Bridge, and on the strength of a previong 
nodding acquaintance in the reading-room of the British 
Museum, both of them being practically without friends in 
London, they make friends upon the bridge, and are 
gradually drawn on to spend the whole day together, when it 
transpires that the gentleman, on this his thirtieth birthday, 
disgusted with a life of useless dissipation, has half-concluded 
to put an end to the whole thing. The lady, on her side, a 
pretty little body with the Titian hair, after struggling with 
all her might to gain her living as a copyist or as a writer, 
and finally by helping an American woman at the Museum 
in “getting up pedigrees,” has at last lost all employment, 
and has just been turned out by her landlady at 6 o’clock in 
the morning, with all her few possessions seized except what 
she carries on her back. Such is Vestalia Peaussier, who hag 
succeeded by this alias in lending attractiveness to the name 
of Skinner. Mr. David Mosscrop, who, on his side, startles 
his young companion by describing himself as an “ habitual 
criminal,” is, in fact, under a peculiar will, a professor who 
draws a modest salary for lecturing three weeks in every year 
to such young men as will attend to him upon an abstruse 
and impossible subject, and idles away the rest of the year 
on the strength of his casual employment. The complete 
change in the lives of these two which their chance meeting 
brings about forms the subject of this romance of a day, 
Gradually David, at the cost of a seventh part of his whole 
year’s salary, provides his attractive young protegée with 
clothing and food and lodging, and the two fall roundly in 
love with each other as fast as ever did any two in real life; 
and that sometimes can be very fast indeed. And what is 
apparent in the high-comedy scenes which pass between the 
two is a decided lightness of touch, and an odd vein of rather 
provoking but at the same time attractive humour. There 
is something really touching, though in a book which from 
its very title aims at nothing beyond making itself eccentric, 
in the poor little waif’s made-up romance about her 
own early life and “ French” origin, which she tells off 
like a lesson to her half-attentive comrade, who does not 
believe a word of it, and does not care whether he does or not, 
accepting it as a natural kind of fairy-tale. When she 
frankly confesses her innocent deception, which happens very 
soon, he accepts the confession also in exactly the same 
spirit, and much as Lord Ronald listened to Lady Clare. 
“ He laughed a laugh of merry scorn,” and took his Vestalia 
as she stood, and very much as anybody would have taken 
her who had the lucky chance of doing so. The way in 
which the two agree to celebrate a common birthday, to wipe 
the slate clear of all that happened, or might have happened, 
before their first meeting, and bring their love-tale of two toa 
happy ending, is made the subject of the entirely out-of-the- 
way and rather enticing practical joke which Mr. George 
Forth plays so frankly upon us in March Hares, 


The other elements of the book are provided by a pair of 
travelling Americans, father and daughter, who certainly do 
not suggest, if the writer be an American, that he has any 
special tenderness in dealing with his own. They are, like 
the hero and heroine, what we may describe as serious carica- 
tures. Mr. Laban Skinner, from Paris, Kentucky, introduces 
himself to the pair in the British Museum on the strength of 
some remarks on the sculptures which he overhears David 
making; and at once tries to secure him as a cicerone for him- 
self and his daughter Adele (a dark beauty who occupies ber 
mind in scrutinising Vestalia’s yellow hair and concluding 
that it is a wig) “in their inspection of the various objects of 
interest for which Europe is justly famous, by some person of 
erudition and also of an exceptional style of delivery, whereby 
the experience would be of much greater practical value to 
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my daughter.” “ Commensurate compensation” presents no 
difficulty to Mr. Skinner’s mind, but the blant proposal meets 
with scant favour from the equally blunt Englishman; and 
the adventurous Americans would not have been heard much 
more of but that the name of “Skinner” attracts the wander- 
ing Vestalia’s attention, and enables her to discover in the 
old gentleman a long-lost and wealthy uncle, and a warm- 
hearted cousin in the dark-eyed Adele, after true play- 
wright’s precedent. With a heart brimful of love and 
titade for her protector of a day the girl disappears 
from his ken for a time, to reappear only under the 
American uncle’s 2gis, provided with a fortune comfortable 
enough to make her and her David secure of a future for 
their purposes. Both the Americans are well-sketched out- 
lines, and the only failare of the book in its humorous purpose 
is to be found in the Scotch Laird of Drumpipes, who prefers 
to be known as Mr. Linkshaw. He begins by unwittingly provid- 
ing Vestalia with a night’s lodging in his absence, and ends by 
furnishing Adele with the American heiress’s ideal—a lord by 
way of a husband. It looks as if our author failed to see any 
fonny side in Scotchmen, for the laird is dull, and has to be 
skipped for the rest of the quintette, or to be studied only 
so far as he helps to make the story. It is not much of a 
story, nor does it profess to be. But what says David Moss- 
crop himself, when Vestalia confesses to her sinful inven- 
tions P—“ Hans Christian Andersen told me many stories, 
but I worshipped him increasingly to the end. Dear lady, the 
stories are the only veritable things in life. The alleged 
realities of existence pass by us, or roll over us, and leave us 
colourless and empty. The genuine possessions of our souls 
—the things that shape and decorate and furnish our spiritual 
habitations—are the things that never happened.” 





REMINISCENCES OF THE MAILS.* 
THoucH we have improved roads somewhat since the days 
when the ‘ Telegraph,’ the ‘ Wonder,’ and the ‘Red Rover’ 
achieved such remarkable performances, we have no longer 
the strong goad of necessity to urge the coaches of to-day, 
nor the continuous service of day and night coaches which 
acted as such an admirable school for coachmen. Now and 
then a Selby or some other famous whip has, with the aid of 
a specially selected team and nimble ostlers, performed a fast 
journey, and won perhaps a bet. Sixty years ago the day- 
oaches horsed by Sherman of the ‘Bull and Mouth,’ carried 
the mails to Exeter, Shrewsbury, and Leicester at a pace 
that must have been very trying even to horses in the pink 
of condition. The Exeter coach took seventeen and a quarter 
hours—that was the ‘Telegraph’ (afterwards the ‘Quaick- 
silver’ delivered the mails in sixteen and a half)—the 
Leicester mail, eleven and a quarter hours, and the ‘ Wonder’ 
covered the distance between London and Shrewsbury in 
sixteen! Probably the western road was the best of the 
three, but nothing done since has affected the prestige of the 
‘Wonder.’ Eight passengers seem to have been the load at this 
period ; it varied from six in the twenties to twelve in the later 
days of the mails. Some coaches were built to carry only five. 
Thus, we suppose, the ‘Defiance,’ the great Aberdeen and 
Edinburgh coach, which ran fron Edinburgh to Aberdeen, one 
hundred and twenty-nine and a half miles, in twelve hours 
and ten minutes, could not be called a mail-coach, as it car- 
tied seventeen passengers. This ran included the crossing at 
Queensferry, and half an hour for stoppages, and there were 
some fast stages—ten miles in fifty minutes down to the 
Ferry—such travelling as only a coach can give to make glad 
the heart of man. But no one dreams of travelling by coach 
now. Then a man thought nothing of travelling down to 
Scotland to shoot, and spending all night on the outside of 
4 coach; now he grumbles if he cannot get a foot-warmer 
in a first-class carriage. Discomfort and necessity apart, it 
cannot be proved that the men who never spared them- 
selves shortened their lives to an unreasonable extent. Even 
railways have not done away with some anomalies of the 
postal service in certain districts, due to difficulties of local 
distribution. In coaching days letters between Hull and 
Barton-on-Humber went a long way round, as the Hall 
mails were generally sent on to York by the Edinburgh 
coach, and Barton obtained their letters from the same coach 
as it passed through Bawtry. The stage-coaches, however, ran 
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to the Barton Ferry, as five miles of ferry were preferable 
to an additional sixty odd miles of coach-route. 

Many observant people must have noticed in what dark 
and inconvenient places the Post Office of fifty years ago 
ensconced itself. One still sees “ Post Office Passage” written 
up at the end of a narrow footway, and the contrast between 
the office that like a hermit-crab concealed itself at the end of 
a convoluted shell (till it grew too large for its home), and 
the office of to-day placed conspicuously in the busiest 
thoroughfare, is very striking. But the greatest oddity of 
the Post Office was, and is, the rural postman; and indeed 
some of the urban postmen were peculiar characters. Hull 
in 1798 had one postman, Dickey Sagg, and this man, 
according to Mr. Baines, had the reputation of being the 
fastest walker in England, and during the day delivered the 
letters for the whole of Hull. We are told that he would 
take his stand in a court or square and call out the names of 
those for whom he had letters, and if any one kept him waiting 
he used language about which there could be no mistake 
whatever, and perhaps took urclaimed letters home for people 
to call for at their leisure. The successor to this fast walker 
was a one-legged man, and he appears to have done his duty 
as well as he could, and the tap of his wooden leg was perhaps 
as eagerly listened for as any postman’s knock. As for the 
raral postman, there are few country districts which have 
not their tales to tell. He is often a character, sometimes 
a rascal, but always a favourite, for he is a first-rate 
gossip, and your countryman will believe anything if it is 
told him by the postman. Till a few months ago, a post 
town in the west of England used to send on one of the beats 
a tipsy rascal, who for years swindled village people over the 
little commissions he used to do for them, and when at last 
the rumour of his downfall reached the townspeople a peti- 
tion in his favour, testifying to his sobriety, was circulated. 
Nor would the farmers even, who had noticed his condition 
of unstable equilibrium, whisper aught but of his civility and 
punctuality to the official sent to collect evidence. Such is 
human nature, and such the interest attaching to the man as 
a purveyor of news. For if there had been a fire at night he 
brought the news. Was it not he who knew the dreadfal 
particulars, and had seen an iron bedstead fall from the top- 
most story to the ground floor? 

We do not know if things are better arranged nowadays, 
but the Postmasters of fifty years ago were a hard-worked 
race,as many of them had no assistants, and their night’s 
rest was regularly disturbed when the mail-guard called for 
the bags, and the aforementioned postmen were, of course, a 
matter of anxiety. But work keeps men going as it does 
machines, and the Postmaster has generally plenty of amuse- 
ment in his day’s routine. His opinion is sought on a variety 
of points, and one old lady, Mr. Baines tells us, questioned the 
Postmaster on the legality of her daughter’s marriage, and 
failing to obtain satisfaction, sent a message to Mr. Gladstone, 
who, unfortunately, happened to be away. Let us mention 
the case of another rural postman, to show that a little local 
colour creeps into the hard life of a public servant. He was 
a man with a weak back, and when his unpunctuality 
was complained of, he spoke of his “poor back.” Men 
are merciful, but one day, when spoken to seriously, he said, 
“Well, to tell you the truth, there were more people than 
usual that day on my round who wanted shaving.” 

Mistakes in telegrams are serious, but occasionally we can 
afford to laugh at them. We hear of a company who ordered 
five thousand boxes of oranges, and an additional naught, by 
some blunder, was added in the telegram. One can imagine 
the dismay of the consignees when an imposing convoy of 
ten steamers came into port. We are not responsible for 
this story, and Mr. Baines speaks of it as a legend. Some 
blunders are almost incredible. In the account of a horse- 
race, the “favourite was said to have won easily by a week.” 
That abbreviations lead to mistakes does not surprise us. 
‘““Coy.” for “company” is an instance, so that a county 
cricket-match, owing to the substitution of “b” for “c,” was 
reported to have begun in the presence of a small boy, though 
in the case of some county cricket-matches the mistake would 
not be so very wide of the mark. 

Though we cannot praise too highly the resources and the 
ability of the Post Office to rise to sudden emergencies, we 
must regret the passing away of the mail-coach period. With 
the last of those coaches also went the last of the mail-guards, 
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a race of men who in the severest weather were expected to 
do their duty, and did it. If the coach came to grief, the 
driver had his horses to care for, but the guard had the mail 
to carry to its destination, and in many a case has that loyal 
servant of the public, by sheer endurance and devotion to 
duty, struggled on with his charge. What became of the 
driver on these occasions we do not hear; but, after all, 
the driver was of no importance compared to the mail- 
bags; at any rate he does not interest Mr. Baines. If 
the coach was very badly stuck indeed, it has sometimes been 
left until the return of spring has melted the snow. But it is 
astonishing what the coachmen and teams of that heroic 
period accomplished. The coaches in the twenties and thirties 
were magnificently horsed, there was a noble rivalry between 
the drivers, and the sport of mail-coach driving had a great 
attraction for the gentlemen of the period. The horses were 
terribly hard worked, but as the men of that time never 
spared themselves they could hardly be expected to spare 
their horses. It has all gone now, and with it much of the 
colour of provincial life. We do not know whether Mr. 
Baines regrets it as much as we do—we rather think he 
does—but the official, of course, is always for the ideal. 
Those who like to read of these things will find a great 
deal of the life of those times in his book and a few 
sketches of the humours of the postal service to enliven it. 
The laugh was sometimes against the Postmaster, as when 
the sleeping man was roused by the mail-guard and let down 
with a rope from his bedroom window, not the mail-bag, but 
what is described as a “domestic bundle.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 

SKILLED observers inform us that the recent hot weather 
was exceedingly favourable to the prawns. It certainly has 
not been favourable to the magazines. Taken as a whole 
they are singularly dull this month. Perhaps the best thing 
in the Nineteenth Century is Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s “ Recol- 
lections of Cardinal Newman.” It is written with much 
sweetness and charm of manner, and though there is no 
elaborate attempt made to produce a finished picture of the 
great Roman divine, it creates a most pleasant impression. 
Here is a very interesting passage in regard to Newman’s 
“ Dream of Gerontius ” :— 

“The Dream of Gerontius, as Newman informed me, owed its 
preservation to an accident. He had written it on a sudden im- 
pulse, put it aside, and forgotten it. The editor of a magazine 
wrote to him asking for a contribution. He looked into all his 
‘ pigeon holes,’ and found nothing theological ; but in answering 
his correspondent he added that he had come upon some verses 
which, if, as editor, he cared to have, were at his command. The 
wise editor did care, and they were published at once. I well 
remember the delight with which many of them were read by the 
Bishop of Gibraltar, Dr. Charles Harris, who was then on a visit 
with us, and the ardour with which we all shared his enjoyment.” 


A striking account is given of Newman’s feeling towards 


both Keble and Pusey :— 

“ But his temper was also one that abounded in sympathy. He 
was full of veneration. It was thus that, as he tells us, the 
lightest word of his bishop in his Anglican days was a conclusive 
challenge to his obedience. When some one pointed out Mr. Keble 
to him for the first time, he looked upon him with awe, and *‘ when 
Mr. Keble took his hand he seemed sinking into the ground.’ He 
tells us also that the Christian Year had largely helped to teach him 
two great truths to which he had always clung closely, and that 
he had ever considered and kept the day on which Mr. Keble 
preached the assize sermon in the University pulpit as the start of 
the religious movement of 1833. In others also he greatly valued 
veneration, and thought that even when a snare it was still a thing 
entitled to sympathy. He told me that Mr. Keble possessed that 
quality in an extreme and even unfortunate degree; that it had 
always been directed especially to his father; and that the thought 
that in becoming a Roman Catholic he would place a gulf of separa- 
tion between him and his father must have rendered it difficult for 
him seriously even to ask himself the question whether such a step 
had become a duty. With Dr. Pusey—‘ dear Pusey’ he almost 
always called him—the obstacle to conversion was of another sort. 
He remarked to me that with many great gifts, intellectual as 
well as spiritual, Dr. Pusey had this peculiarity, that ‘he never 
knew when he burned,’ the allusion being to a sport among 
children, when they have hidden something away and encourage 
the searcher by exclaiming as he gropes his way nearer and nearer 
to it, ‘Warm,’ ‘Hot,’ ‘You burn.’ Dr. Pusey, he said, might see 
a doctrine with clear insight, yet take no cognisance of another 
proximate to it—indeed, presupposed by it. ‘For years,’ he said, 
‘many thought Pusey on the brink of Rome. He was never near 
it.’ Thus, strange as it seems, the two old friends co-operated even 
in separation; they stood at two ends of the same bridge, and the 
one at the Anglican end of it passed the wayfarer on towards the 
Roman end, though he always strove to hold him back.” 





Mr. Aubrey de Vere records Newman’s look of stern dig. 
approval at the notion of the classics being excluded from 
education. Dr. Ward, on the other hand, could find nothing 
“ascetic” in them, and held that there would have been no 
loss had they all disappeared. If “asceticism” is the tes 
what would happen to a considerable part of the Bible? We 
should lose several of the Psalms, all the Song of Solomon, 
the Book of Ruth, and, indeed, a large percentage of the 
Old Testament. We doubt even if the Acts of the Apostles 
would be preserved. Newman was wiser :— 

“Newman could heartily admire also, in spite of its limitations 
the heroism of the early world. His admiration for the greatest 
of early heroes, Alexander the Great, was ardently expressed in a 
letter to me on wy sending him my drama bearing that name, 
It demanded, ‘ Who was there but he whose object it was to 
on civilisation and the arts of peace, while he was a conqueror P 
Compare him to Attila or Tamerlane. Julius Cesar compared 
with him was but a party man and a great general.’” 

——Sir Wemyss Reid’s “Northern Pilgrimage” is a very 
pleasant account of Newcastle revisited. It contains one 
very fine story. Sir Wemyss Reid as a young man witnessed 
the bringing up of the bodies after the terrible explosion at 
Seaton Delavel Hall. He saw a party of the rescuers brought 
to the surface in a condition of unconsciousness owing to the 
deadly gases in the mine. “ Restoratives were at hand, but 
before they could be applied to the victims, the master-sinker, 
Coulson by name, whose own son was among the men lying on 
the pit-heap unconscious, stooped and kissed his boy, and then 
calmly took his place in the dangling noose, and bade them 
lower him into the shaft. There was not one of us,” adds Sir 
Wemyss Reid, “ who would have given sixpence for his life at 
that moment. That has always seemed to me to have been 
the bravest deed I ever witnessed.” That was indeed a 
splendid and heroic act. The man was acting purely from 
the sense of duty, and yet he had every inducement and every 
excuse for putting it by. No one but himself could have 
blamed him had he attended to his injured, perhaps dying, 
son, rather than faced death in its direst form. The incident 
gives us much more real ground for optimism than the clever 
but inconclusive little paper that follows it—‘An Attempt 
at Optimism.” We are apparently to be optimistic because 
the men of science in reality know so little. We would 
rather be optimists because we find man, with Sir Thomas 
Browne, “a noble animal.”———Mr. Swinburne’s poem on his 
mother’s birthday is full of charming feeling, and far more 
melodious than most of his recent verse. Here is a speci- 
men :— 
« All this old-world pleasance 
Hails a hallowing presence, 
And thrills with sense of more than summer near, 

And lifts toward heaven more high 

The song-surpassing cry 

Of rapture that July 

Lives, for her love who makes it loveliest here ;- 
For joy that she who here first drew 
The breath of life she gave me breathes it here anew.” 

The Fortnightly Review has two very interesting articles on 
Italy,—one by Ouida, which deals with the internal situation, 
and the other by Mr. Theodore Bent, which is occupied with 
the African problem. According to Ouida, the ills of Italy 
are due to King Humbert’s determination to rule as well as 
reign :— 

“No sovereign nominally constitutional has ever interfered 
more continuously than the present King of Italy. In trifies and 
in great things this interference is perpetual. When General 
Pelloux answered Rudini’s summons to come to Rome the other 
day, he was met at the station by a message from the King to go 
first to the Quirinal. In his maintenance of the Triplice the 
King is in dogged opposition to the whole tendencies of the 
country, as he is in his refusal to make peace with Menelik, a 
refusal which keeps nearly two thousand soldiers suffering in 
captivity and hunger. Peace might have been made after Abu- 
Alagi, after Makalle, after Abou-Carima. One man alone has 
prevented it: Umberto. With a sovereign of this obstinacy it is 
extremely difficult for a minister of the loyalty of Rudini to take 
his own course; he is at every step hampered, harassed, clogged, 
forced to withdraw to-day what he said yesterday, and conscious 
that to-morrow there may lie before him the painful dilemma of 
offending his Sovereign or failing his country. Umberto has 
unfortunately never been served by a statesman who made him 
understand that a constitutional king should have no wishes, no 
opinions, no actions of his own. Because his father in exceptional 
times used his individual influence unsparingly, he 1S un- 
fortunately persuaded that to so use it at all times is a privilege 
ofthethrone. But Victor Emmanuel galloping over the Lombard 
plains under a storm of bullets, shouting ‘ Avanti ragazzi!’ was 
in a very different position to demand obedience to that which is 
occupied by Umberto, sitting at a writing-table in a room of the 
Quirinale, and with a stroke of his pen ordering battalions to go 
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frica. It is through him that Ricotti’s scheme of 
has foundered; it is through him that the African 
budget is not to be reduced ; it is through him that the leaden 
weight of the Triplice still drags on I national life ; it is 
through him that the elections are not to take place; and it is 
through him, as I have said above, that six months have elapsed 
since the defeat of Abou-Carima without any peace being made 
which would restore such as still live of the Italian captives to 
their country ; and the number of the survivors shrinks, alas! with 
every day, t rough typhoid, sunstroke, hunger, suicide. But for 
him Rudini would have made that peace, and withdrawn from 
Massowah and Kassala, six months ago; and the prisoners would 
have been by this in their homes. The interregnum which has 
followed on defeat has been, and is, neither peace nor war, and it 
ig much to be feared that the King hopes, by the aid of England, 
to reopen hostilities in the autumn. There is little doubt that 
there is some secret pact between him and the Emperor of 
Germany, from which Austria is excluded; and it may well be 
that German aid is promised in it to hold down the Italian 
populace should they rise during a second African campaign.” 
We do not believe that last allegation. What was possible 
for the Emperor of Russia in 1848 in Hungary would not be 
possible for the German Emperor now. European public 
opinion may not count for much, but it would be outraged 
beyond endurance by the sight of Pomeranian grenadiers hold- 
ing down Milan and Venice and forcing the Italian people to re- 
main in the Triple Alliance and pay the necessary price.—— 
Mr. Edward Dicey contributes a very curious: article on “ Dr. 
Jameson’s Raid and the Trial at Bar.” He appears to think the 
Foreign Enlistment Act to have only been intended for the 
punishment of people who interfere between two States or bel- 
ligerents actually at war, and that therefore the conviction of 
the Raiders under it “savours unpleasantly of ex post facto 
legislation.” Surely he is completely inerror here. We have 
always understood that the clause under which Dr. Jameson 
was tried was expressly added to the Act to cover the case of 
raids. Mr. Dicey is also much disturbed because he thinks 
that the conviction will prevent Englishmen in future helping 
people rightly struggling to be free. We do not think he need 
be alarmed. Ifa band of Englishmen were to join the Cretan 
insurgents, and were to be prosecuted for their breach of the 
statute, we believe that a British jury might be trusted to pre- 
vent a too pedantic application of the law. If Dr. Jameson and 
his friends and abettors had really acted from the motives 
which he attributes to them, we have little doubt that they 
would have received a very different verdict. Mr. Dicey tells 
as:—“ Their conduct in coming to the aid of British in- 
surgents against the South African Republic may have been 
mistaken, misguided, and detrimental to the true interests 
of England, but no reasonable man can doubt, after the 
evidence adduced on the trial, that this conduct was dictated, 
amongst other motives, by an honest desire to uphold the 
supremacy of the British flag in South Africa.” If there had 
been a real revolution in Johannesburg, and real insurgents, 
«.e., a bond-fide popular rising against the Boers, and if Dr. 
Jameson had really ridden in to protect the women and chil- 
dren, and to prevent his fellow-countrymen being oppressed, 
then, no doubt, he would have found the jury very lenient. 
It was because the country ultimately realised that the motives 
anderlying the Raid were of a very different nature than 
those we have indicated, that the change came over public 
opinion which, Mr. Dicey says, influenced the jury——-The 
study of Sir John Millais as a painter and illustrator, by Mr. 
and Mrs. Pennell, is an interesting paper. They justly praise 
highly Millais’s beautiful illustrations of the Parables. These 
are, unquestionably, not only among the best pieces of work 
he ever did, but among the best illustrations ever designed. 
It is curious to notice glimpses of the Surrey Downs in many 
of the landscape backgrounds. ——Mr. Lucas’s delightful paper 
on “ Poetry for Children,” we hope to be able to notice on 
some future occasion. 


The “Episodes of the Month” in the National Review 
Contain some curious facts as to the currency opinions of the 
present Cabinet. Here is the passage in question :— 


“Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet, which only contains one thorough- 
gomg monometallist, is indeed the most benevolent towards 
Bimetallism that has ever held power in this country, and its 
members may be, we believe, classified as follows :— 





Coxvincep Lord Lansdowne. Hostits. 
BIMETALLISTS, Lord George Hamilton, Sir M. Hicks Beach, 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Goseben, 
Mr. Chaplin, Lord Cross. UNCLASSIFLED, 


a 
Sir M, White Ridley. 


d Ca ‘ 
rd James of Hereford, Lord Cadogan 


Lord Ashbourne. 

Lord Halsbury. 

The Duke of Devonshire, 
Mr. R:tcbie. 


Mr. Akers Douglas, 








Orrn MimpeD. 
BENEVOLENT TOWARDS : 
BiMeETALLism, 


_ Lord Salisbury, 


Mr, Chamberlain, 
Mr, Walter Long. 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 


Such being the disposition of our political leaders, it is absurd to 

represent this country as the uncompromising foe of American 

wishes. The truth is that the interests of both nations are 

identical, but both have the misfortune to be to some extent 

held in bondage by Rothschilds, Vanderbilts, and other products 

* pe! ere civilisation, not easy to persuade and most difficult 
ethrone.’ 


——Miss Betham-Edwards’s account of that curious French 
institution, the Family Council, if a little dry and perfanctory 
in manner, is full of interesting matter. “It ig an assemblage 
of next-of-kin, or in default of these, of friends, presided over 
by a justice of the peace, called together on behalf of orphans, 
of mentally incapacitated or incorrigible minors. It is com- 
posed of six members exclusive of the juge de paix, namely, 
three next of kin on the paternal and three on the maternal 
side; in default of these their place may be filled by friends.” 
If we understand Miss Betham-Edwards rightly, the Council 
has no very large powers, but as a sort of “guardian of 
guardians” it practically exerts'a great amount of influence. 
Its interposition in the case of lunatics must be very useful, 
and must tend to prevent abuses of the law. We cannot help 
thinking that it might be wise to insist on the consent of 
such a Council here before a person could be deprived of his 
liberty and sent to an asylum.——“The Coming Crisis in 
Consols” is a plea for not paying off the National Debt 
because it is such a safe and useful form of investment. So 
it may be, but that is not a sufficient argument for main- 
taining the burden. The writer, too, when he deplores the 
shrinkage of this first-class security, does not give sufficient 
attention to the growth of our Loeal Debt. What we have 
paid back as a nation we have borrowed as districts. 


In the paper in the Contemporary Review, “Was Pitt a 
Prophet P?” Professor Dicey deals with a very curious piece 
of history. It is alleged by a certain Spanish historian, the 
Count of Toreno, that when Pitt heard of the capitulation at 
Ulm he declared that there was still hope if he could succeed 
in raising a national war, “and this war must begin in Spain.” 
Professor Dicey declares that if Pitt really said this in 1805, 
he made the most astounding prophecy in history. He goes 
on, however, to analyse the evidence, and to show that Pitt 
could not have used the words he is said to have used. Wedo 
not feel convinced however. Professor Dicey no doubt shows 
that the setting of the prophecy is incorrect,—.e., that it could 
not have been given at a dinner-party during which the 
despatches in regard to Ulm had arrived. But this does 
not prove the story ill-founded. The Count of Toreno may 
have got the time and place wrong but the prophecy right. 
No doubt the discrepancy would be enough to vitiate the 
evidence if it were wanted to prove a man guilty of 
murder, but for all that the main drift of the evidence 
might be trustworthy. Mr. Gladstone writes a curious letter 
on the subject which is added to the article. He does not see 
anything “ wonderful in what is called the prediction; ” but 
he thinks it would be as well to try and find out, if possible, 
what Lord Aberdeen thought on the subject. That is de- 
lightful. When in doubt Mr. Gladstone always plays Lord 
Aberdeen or Sir Robert Peel.——The paper on “ African 
Folk-Lore” is well worth reading. It gives proof that the 
“Uncle Remus” stories were brought by the American negroes 
from Africa, for the writer found much the same stories in 
Nyassaland. Here is a story of the East African Brer 
Rabbit. It is true that the fun of “ Uncle Remus” is not 
there, but the skeleton of the myths is the same :— 

“Now there was a rabbit, and there was a deimwe, and they 
were herding the goats. The rabbit hid his mother in the bush; 
the dzimwe had no mother. And the rabbit used to disappear (in 
order) to eat at his mother’s ; the dsimwe just went hungry. The 
rabbit (went and) ate every day. One day, the rabbit said good- 
bye to his mate, the dzimwe, and the dzimwe said, ‘ Go.’ The rabbit 
was going, and the dzimwe passed on, and remained hidden from 
the rabbit in the path (i.e., followed him in the long grass beside 
the path). When the rabbit called to his mother, the dsimwe 
knew that the rabbit had a mother. Next day the dsimwe said 
good-bye to the rabbit, and pomed on, and walked, and he called 
the mother of the rabbit, and (when she came) he killed her, and 
then he went back. The rabbit, on the day after, went to his 
mother’s, but (when he got there) he found her—not there! And 
he cried, and he returned hungry ; but he did not tell his mate, 
the dzimwe ; he just grieved by himself (a ka ngo dandaula).” 

The dzimwe is a sort of composite bogey-beast—what Mr. 
Pecksniff called “‘one of those fabulous animals, Pagan, I 
regret to think.” 





Blackwood’s paper on “The Sudan Advance” is excep- 
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tionally well informed, and does justice to the wonderful 
efficiency of the organisation of the Egyptian Army :— 


“Equally justified so far by success has been the confidence in 
the Egyptian army as an organisation, which was implied in the 
resolution of the British Government to authorise the advance 
into the Sudan. The decision to move southwards was as great a 
surprise to the Egyptian War Office as it was to the general 
public. Without the slightest previous notice the Commissariat 
was called upon to provide for the wants of 14,000 fighting men 
at the frontier. This meant transport of stores 193 miles by rail 
from Cairo to Balliani, 315 miles by river from Balliana to 
Assouan, 5 miles by rail or road from Assouan to Phile, and 210 
miles by river or road from Phile to Wady Halfa—in all, over 723 
miles, with four loadings and four discharges, for the most part 
in places destitute of all the civilised modes of handling goods. 
Two thousand camels had to be purchased and sent to the front. 
Ten thousand of the troops had to be moved. A telegraph and a 
railway had to be laid down to Akasheh, about 80 miles beyond 
Wady Halfa. All these diversified operations had to be under- 
taken at once and simultaneously. So thoroughly was the Com- 
missariat prepared for a time of pressure that the work proceeded 
without a hitch, and with so little ‘fuss’ that, except at the points 
of loading and discharge, no one could have thought that anything 
exceptional was being done. In less than three months’ time the 
railway to Akasheh was in working order, and 4,000 of the fighting 
column were concentrated there, while the remainder were moving 
up in detachments. All this had been accomplished in a tempera- 
ture often 128° in the shade, and through a district destitute of 
resources and bristling with difficulties. It was a feat in mobilisa- 
tion which few civilised armies could rival, and of which any one 
of them might be proud.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——— 


The Portfolio (July): The Life of Velasquez. By Walter Arm- 
strong. (Seeley and Co.)—Mr. Armstrong gives us in this number 
of the Portfolio a biography of Velasquez, intending to follow it 
up in due course by another on “'The Art of Velasquez.” The 
forty odd years of Velasquez’s artistic activity—he was painting 
when he married in 1618 (at the age of nineteen) and he died in 
1660—were very largely productive. Much that is attributed to 
his hand probably belongs to others, or, at most, was touched up 
by him, but the works of undoubted genuineness make up a large 
amount. His industry is all the more remarkable on account of 
his official position. He was an official, and during the last eight 
years of his life a very busy official; for he was Palace Marshal, 
and had charge of the King's household. In the life itself there 
was but little incident. The chief varieties in it were visits to 
Italy, to which country he went twice. On the first occasion he 
remained from August 20th, 1629, to February, 1631; on the 
second he reached Italy late in 1648 and returned in June, 1651. 
Both visits gave occasion for some admirable work; the latter 
especially gave him the opportunity of painting the portrait of 
Pope Innocent X., one of the very finest presentments of a marked 
and vigorous personality that the world of art possesses. The 
reader will easily understand that though there is not any great 
biographical interest in this volume it serves most satisfactorily 
asa resumé of the extent and nature of Velasquez’s work. The 
critical estimate we are to have hereafter. The illustrations have 
all the excellence that we are accustomed to find in the Portfolio, 
There are four plates, among which “Prince Ferdinand” and 
“The Infante Baltasar Carlos” are especially good; of illustra- 
tions in the text there are between thirty and forty. 

It is needless to do more than chronicle the appearance of the 
annual volume, the thirty-fourth, of the New Series of The Annual 
Register (Longmans and Co.) The contents are as usual,—(1) 
English History; (2) Foreign History ; (3) Chronicle of Events 
in 1895; (4) Retrospect of Literature, Science, and Art; 
{5) Obituary——Another annual publication of which we 
welcome the reappearance is Bourne's Handy Assurance 
Directory, by William Schooling (Literary Bureau, 10 Blooms- 
bury Square). “One of the changes,” writes the editor in 
his preface, “made in this Directory that has met with the 
greatest appreciation is the greatly increased space devoted to 
Premium Rates.” Some of the facts given in the volume are not 
a@ little surprising. Almost exactly five hundred million pounds 
are assured in various ways. This is an increase of nearly eighty 
millions since 1888. One hundred and twenty millions more must 
be added for “Industrial Assurances.” Of eighty seven Companies 
given not quite forty have funds equal to one-third of the amount 
assured, a proportion that is considered desirable for safety. Among 
these are the Equitable (with *72 per cent.), Rock (°67), Liver- 
pool, London, and Globe (‘53), United Kent (:53), Hand-in-Hand 
(51), Clergy Mutual ('44). Noone should complete an assurance 
of his life without first consulting this manual. Comparing 
premium rates, we find that the Abstainers and General makes the 
lowest charge, £1 13s. 9d., followed by the Economic with 





£1 15s. 5d, and the Clergy Mutual with £1 16s., while the 
Equitable charges £2 4s. 6d. This for the age of twenty-one. 
But at the other end of the scale the Equitable is .£6 7s, 44. 
while the Economic is £6 8s. 1d., the Abstainers £6 11s. 4d,, ang 
the Clergy Mutual £7 1s. 6d. 

Mr. Gladstone in the Evening of his Days. (Westminster Gasette,) 
— This volume is a republication of papers which appeared in the 
journal from whose office it is now sent out. It is pleasant 
to read, for the subject is one in which all English-speaki 
people may take a kindly interest. The taste with which it is 
put together seldom or never fails. We have a prejudice, now 
old-fashioned, we suppose, so opposed is it to universal practice, 
against giving to the world the details of personal life. But 
there can be no serious complaint when the matter and the 
manner are such as they are in this volume. To the pleasure of 
reading about “St. Deiniol’s Library and Hostel” there is no 
drawback. 

Short Life of Thomas Davis. By Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, 
(T. Fisher Unwin.)—This is a volume of the “New Irish 
Library,” and is a really brilliant sketch of a very striking 
personality. Thomas Davis was by birth an Irish Protestant, 
and, whatever one may think of the opinions which he held,, 
genuine patriot. Two fine stanzas which his biographer quotes 
show how wide were his sympathies, while they indicate no mean 
poetical power. From both points of view they are worth 
quoting :— 

“ Here came the proud Pheenician, the man of trade and toil, 
Here came the prond Milesian, a-hungering for spoil ; 


And the Firbols and the Cymry, and the hard, enduring Dane, 
And the iron Lords of Normandy, with the Saxons in their train, 


And oh! it were a gallant deed to show before mankind, 

How every race and every creed might be by love combined— 

Might be combined and yet not forget the fountains where they rose, 

As, filled by many a rivulet, the stately Shannon fl.ws,.” 
Davis began life by being a follower of O’Connell, no small effort 
of courage for a Protestant in the early part of the century, but 
found himself when the Liberator’s career drew to a close, some- 
what remote from his early leader. This is not the place to 
estimate his political position. Consistent he certainly was, and 
as certainly disinterested. Nor was he without a certain solidity 
of judgment. There was a strain of Celtic blood in him, but he 
had much of the Saxon temperament. Sir Gavan Duffy is right 
in saying that this mixture of races has often produced fine 
results, though his metaphor of an “amalgam nourishing noble 
fruit” is a little odd—may we say Irish? This is an attractive 
little book. 


The Hare. By the Rev. H. A. Macpherson and Others. (Long- 
mans and Co.)—This is the first volume of the “ Fur and Feather 
Series,’ appearing under the editorship of Mr. Alfred E. T, 
Watson, and designed, as the editor tells us in his preface, to 
present monographs, as complete as they can possibly be made, 
on the various English birds and beasts which are generally in- 
cluded under the head of “Game.” Mr. Macpherson writes about 
the natural history of the animal. Shooting, coursing (with 
greyhounds), and hunting (with beagles and barriers) are suc- 
cessively discussed. And finally we have a chapter on “The 
Cooking of the Hare.” The author of this, Colonel Kenney 
Herbert, dissipates, we regret to say, an old delusion. Mrs, 
Glasse never wrote “ First catch your hare.’ Her words were 
“Take your hare when it is cased.” The Colonel applies the 
jocose misreading to the necessity of taking care that the 
animal which you are going to cook is English. The best part 
of the hare is, as every one knows or ought to know, the saddle. 
Unfortunately, the saddle does not go very far. A hearty 
eater might dispose of one himself, after the manner of the 
Abbé Morellet, of whom we have an amusing story :—“ II faut 
étre deux pour manger une dinde truffée J’en ait une 
aujourd’hui; nous serons deux, la dinde et moi.” 


Scottish Poetry of the Eighteenth Century. Edited by George 
Eyre-Todd. Vol I. (William Hodge and Co., Glasgow.)—We 
have here in a handy, well-printed, and not too large book, the 
first volume of what promises to be a very comprehensive an- 
thology of the eighteenth-century poetry of Scotland. That 
century, says Mr. Eyre-Todd in a well-written introduction, 
“ with the wealth of heart’s melody which it poured forth, seems 
likely to remain for all time the song-century of Scotland. 
Altogether, alike for the variety and for the richness of its poetic 
flower, the period remains—in striking contrast with the same 
period in England—certainly the fullest of emotional charm of all 
the epochs of the nation’s muse.” It is probably in the second of 
his volumes, in which, as a matter of course, that “emotional 
charm” will be found at its best—in Burns—that Mr. Eyre-Todd 
will be found making out his case most completely. Nevertheless 
even his first volume contains some remarkable, if not positively 
“ splendid,” names, such as Allan Ramsay, his too little known and 
imperfectly appreciated correspondent, Hamilton of Gilbertfield, 
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. ses of “The Flowers o’ the Forest,” “ Tulloch- 

the tt pg “ Douglas”? Home, the Robert Crawford who 
ess The Bush abune Traquair,” James Thomson, and David 
Mallet who is credited with “ Rule Britannia.” The introductions 
which Mr. Eyre-Todd supplies to the selections that he makes are 
short and succinct, and though they contain a good deal of bio- 
phical information, are not too detailed in this respect. Mr. 
yre-Todd is, as a rule, scrupulously accurate in his statements. 
He does not seem to be aware, however, that John Lapraik—the 
“bauld Lapraik” who was Burns’s friend and correspondent— 
was, to say the least, suspected of plagiarism. It is already evident 
that Mr. Todd’s volume will be a useful and, indeed, valuable con- 
tribution to the history of Scottish literature in the last century. 


Your Money or Your Life. By Edith Carpenter. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—This is a very amusing and unconventional book—very 
amusing and unconventional indeed to be written by a lady. It 
tolls how a young man of business in New York is driven, partly 
by impatient dislike of his work, and partly by what appears 
hopeless love of the daughter of one of his partners, to set forth 
on acareer of adventure. He gets into the company of train- 
robbers, is mistaken for their captain, Tom Nelson, even by the 
extraordinary young woman generally known as “ Jerroray ”—her 
real name is Geraldine Roray—who has fallen in love with the 
American reproduction of Claude Duval—and is all but sentenced 
to twenty years’ imprisonment. The end—the marriage in open 
court of the real Tom Nelson to Geraldine, who is the Sheriff’s 
daughter—is a trifle too farcical and too suggestive of light 
opera, The Chloe—and—Strephon interlude in the courtship of 
Tom Norrie and Janet Trumbull is also a shade unreal. The 
author’s high spirits are, however, contagious, and there is no 
doubt as to the genuine fun of the scenes in which the “ drummer ” 
Potts, who is in reality Tom Nelson in disguise, takes the leading 
part, Full of rollicking nonsense though it is, Your Money or Your 
Life is, nevertheless, written with great and commendable care. 


Eli’s Daughter. By J. H. Pearce. (William Heinemann.)— 
This is a powerful, ably written, and, so far as character and 
dialect are concerned, eminently realistic story of Cornwall 
and Cornish mines. From the purely literary point of view it 
marks a decided advance upon “ Jaco Treloar,” a previous story 
by the author, powerful as that was. And yet it is in certain 
respects but a commonplace plot that we have in Eli’s Daughter. 
Dewence Trewavas marries the agriculturist Abe Tregarthen, 
while her heart is the “ crabber” Hal Tredinnick’s. Abe himself, 
on the other hand, is really more in love with Dewence’s cousin 
Kitty Minnie than with Dewence herself—although at first he is 
unconscious of the fact. This sort of thing has happened often 
enough in fiction, and is probably not altogether unknown even 
in the region of fact. But Mr. Pearce works these old materials 
up into an essentially new tragedy in which there figure 
seduction and, if not positively murder, a homicide which looks 
remarkably like it, and which ends as badly as it well could, inas- 
much as Hal and Dewence, even when the death of Abe has 
given them freedom to marry, decline to take advantage of the 
opportunity thus afforded them. The strength and originality of 
Eli’s Daughter, however, lie not in plot but in several of the 
characters. Dewence, Hal, Abe, even that modern edition of 
Hetty Sorrel, Kitty Minnie, are admirably sketched. But the 
true hero of the story is the marvellous miner and religious 
fanatic, Eli himself, whose bigotry is accentuated by the all 
but fatal accident that happens to him. He is one of the most 
remarkable characters that have appeared in modern fiction. Mr. 
Pearce has command of a really admirable style; he is capable of 
being impressive without being either too sensational or too vulgarly 
“smart,” as in such sentences as “It was an odd mixture, the 
religion of Eli—as odd a mingling of obscure mental fetishes and 
of dim and shadowy racial memories as the most fantastic in- 
tellect could have collected for itself. But for years it had 
answered Eli’s needs fairly well, and carrying it with him as an 
amulet, he felt quakingly content. Even the glimmering happi- 
ness he had attained through religion had, however, been put an 
end to through the accident in the mine. By affecting his brain 
in some subtle but deadly fashion this had reduced him to be a 
helpless captive of the melancholy that had so long been stealthily 
haunting his life.” 


A Home in Inveresk. By T. L. Paton. (Methuen.)—This is a 
rather slight story, and, although the scene of it is laid in Scot- 
land, the characteristics of what has come to be known as the 
Scottish school of fiction are conspicuous by their absence. So 
far as plot goes, at all events, the story might quite as well have 
been placed in Devonshire as where it is. A very good girl 
Marion Graham by name, marries the impressionable Nigel Fal- 
coner after some “ very nice talks” about Carlyle and Spencer, 
Darwin and Huxley, to find that he is already the father of an 
illegitimate child. Her sense of purity is terribly shocked, and 





she indicates this horror in so unmistakable a fashion that Nigel, 
in remorse and abject self-reproach, leaves her and flees first to 
London and then te America. Ultimately, however, she persuades 
herself to forgive her husband, and goes to America to find him, 
and ultimately succeeds, though only to cherish fresh suspicions, 
which in this case are groundless. It must be admitted that the 
story is rather a poor one. The love-making, too, of Nigel's 
dubious friend Hornby to that friend’s wife is rather tepid. Some 
of the characters, however, are fairly well drawn and indubitably 
Scotch—more especially the rustic philosopher McTaggart, and 
the grasping, hypocritical farmer Duncan. 


Isban-Israel. By George Cossins, (Gay and Bird.) —Mr. 
Cossins has set himself, perhaps too obviously, to“ beat the record ” 
in South African sensationalism. It is only fair to him, however, to 
say that he has succeeded in his enterprise. Even Mr, Haggard 
has not contrived to locate in South Africa such gigantic 
Kaffirs as the cave-men with the collars of gold, whose king is the 
able but capricious despot Isban-Israel, whose queen is the 
vindictive Ira, who manage to entrap Colonel Clayton and his 
family and friends, and who all but succeed in thwarting the 
designs of Bertram Dalmayne and the forces he musters against 
them. The story of the death of Isabel Clayton, and of the 
terrible experiences of her unfortunate lover, Adam Varney, is 
told with genuine power and pathos, and several of the characters 
—Dorothy and James Ascott, Mallee Dick, who is Clayton’s 
faithful follower, Sir George Pomeroy, and the jealous Ira—are 
very well sketched. As a book, however, Isban-Israel is too much 
of a mere tour de force, 


Wild Life of Scotland. By J. H. Crawford, F.L.S. (John 
Macqueen.)—This is a very delightful as well as informing book 
which, in respect of style, recalls Thoreau rather than either 
Jefferies or Burroughes. “I am touched,” says Mr. Crawford in 
his introduction, “ with a passion for wild nature,—the wilder the 
better ; and confess to a special interest in whatever lives beyond 
enclosures and has not been spoiled by that form of taming known 
as preserving.” This “ passion” has not prevented Mr. Crawford 
from becoming a scientific naturalist, but it has prevented him 
from lapsing from boyishness of enthusiasm into mere dryas- 
dustish accuracy in dreary matters of detail. Every fourth page 
or so one comes on such a passage as “The passionate strains of 
the lark may well be addressed to his patient partner among the 
bents. But his health must be of the most exuberant description 
to give him strength enough to throw it away on so many visits to 
the clouds. It is hard to imagine a lark that has sat out all night 
in several degrees of frost and then gone without his breakfast 
besieging heaven’s gate with jubilant melody. True, he was 
singing when I crossed the links yesterday, but only a mere frag- 
ment of his song was delivered from the ground, or at most from 
a few yards in the air.” But while the spirit of this book is 
delightful and, in a sense, contagious, if is full of information 
about the “ wild life”—Nature’s Bohemia as it were—of Scotland 
in all quarters from Loch Leven and Loch Tay to Shetland. Mr. 
Crawford is catholic, too, in his tastes, being as partial to the 
grouse and the ptarmigan as to the stag, and being as much at 
home among marine mammals as among the larger “ animals of 
sport.” He is tolerant even of so-called “ vermin” such as foxes 
and owls. The latter he declares to be “ Nature’s mousers,” and 
he reminds us that when “ introduced to the dwelling-house the 
white owl supersedes the necessity for a cat.” Altogether this 
book, which belongs to the rare order that can be taken up at 
any moment and easily read in instalments, is by far the best 
and most convenient handbook to Scottish natural history—in the 
most comprehensive sense of the word—that has ever been 
published. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Essentials of New Testament Greek. By John H. Huddilston. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—This is an attempt to find a royal road 
to the learning of Greek,—at least, of so much Greek as may 
suffice for “the earnest Sunday-school worker or other Bible 
student to acquire a reading knowledge of New Testament 
Greek.” The condition is ‘hat the learner must “devote 
a substantial part of his time for a few months” to the 
task. The grammar is administered in small doses, and the 
vocabulary gradually acquired. Our own idea of this method, 
which has been often applied before, is that not much time is 
actually gained, but that persons are willing to try it who would 
not otherwise be induced to undertake the task. To put a Greek 
grammar before a grown man who has to work for his living is 
probably to drive him away. Making him feel that he is actually 
acquiring a working knowledge of the language encourages him. 
From this point of view, Mr. Huddilston’s manual will be ser- 
viceable.——Introduction to the Study of New Testament Greek. By 
J. H. Moulton, M.A. (Kelly.)—Mr. Moulton follows the orthodox 
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course. He teaches grammar as the necessary introduction 
to the study of the language. Only he is careful that the 
grammar should be that of New Testament, not of Attic, 
Greek.——The Orestes of Euripides. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Metrical Appendix, by N. Wedd, MA. (Cambridge 
University Press.)—Mr. Wedd’s prolegomena are good; on the 
classification of the play—its happy ending has been considered 
to take it, as the same characteristic takes the Alcestis, out of the 
class of tragedies proper—on the poet’s treatment of the legend, 
on its. references to contemporary events, there is much that is 
interesting. The notes seem sufficiently full and generally 


adequate.—— The Retreat from Syracuse. By W. H. D. Rouse, M.A.’ 


(Rivington, Percival, and Co.)—Mr. Rouse’s text extends to about 
thirty pages; some of the more difficult passages are omitted ; 
the text is simplified by stops, which indeed might be more 
largely used than they are, being, for the most part, modern 
additions. Whether the book so adapted is fitted for the use of a 
fifth form is a point on which there will be a difference of opinion. 
Our own view is that the subject is a little over their heads. 
— We have received a fifth edition of one of the very best 
school-books of the day, whether we regard the subject or its 
treatment,—The Cconomicus of Xenophon, with Introduction, 
Summaries, Critical and Explanatory Notes, and Full Indexes, 
by Hubert Ashton Holden, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.)—— 
Horace, Ode I. With Introduction and Notes by James Gow, 
Litt.D. (Cambridge University Press.)—We have before us this 
and a similar edition of Book III. Dr. Gow prefixes an introduc- 
tion with the usual matter,—a “Life of Horace,” essays on the 
“Chronology of the Odes,” “Some Characteristics of Horace’s 
Poetry,” “ Characteristics of Horace’s Latinity,” “ Metres of the 
Odes,” “Order of the Odes,” and “Text.” A few emendations 
are suggested or discussed in foot-notes. In i. 2, 39, he reads 
“Mauri” (surely “peditis” can hardly mean “ unhorsed,’— 
an unhorsed soldier, especially if not disciplined, is not for- 
midable), in xxiii. 5, “vepris” for “ veris,” alleging with force 
that the rustling of the leaves with the spring breeze would 
hardly startle the fawn. Generally his readings seem well 
selected. We cannot see what he means when he says of 
the “O matre pulchra filia pulchrior” that “the lines 22—25 
seem to show that Horace is not now retracting any poem of his 
youth, such as the Epodes were.” What else is the obvious 
meaning of— 
“ Me quoque pectoris 
tentavit in dulci inventa 


fervor et in celeres iambos 
misit furentem” ? 


It seems strange that Horace should, by way of apologising for a 
recent offence, say that in his youth he had done the very same 
thing. Very probably the Odes (I.-III.), though published 
together, were the work of a long period.— Readings in Horace. 
By the Rev. J. C. Elgood. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—Some 
of Mr. Elgood’s suggestions are ingenious, but they have, for 
the most part, an air of paradox. “ Duce fraudulento,” means, he 
thinks, “ injury-inflicting Hector.” ‘ How could Paris turn into 
dust Laomedon and his subjects, who had been dead many years 
before the Siege of Troy, and long before Paris was born?” 
“Turn into dust,” is not the meaning of “ Vertit in pulvereus,” 
which signifies “ overthrow into the dust.” Paris brought about 
the carrying out of the doom pronounced long before on Troy, its 
people, and its faithless King. “Novisque rebus infidelis Allo- 
brox,” is to be read ‘‘ novisque rebus in fidelis Allobrox,” the pre- 
position “in” being put after the case it governs. This is in- 
tolerable. “ Ridentem malis alienis” is “laughing at the woes of 
others,” very poor Latin in our judgment. Surely it answers 
exactly to the xelAcow dAdorplois of Homer (speaking of the 
suitors when the doom was on them). They “laughed 
with alien lips.” The Story of neas. Compiled, with 
Notes, Introduction, and Vocabulary, by A. Hadrian Allcroft, 
M.A. (Blackie and Son.)—Mr. Allcroft has taken sundry 
passages from the first six books of the Aneid, supplying 
with a prose summary the place of those which he omits. He 
thus gives the story of Aineas from the sack of Troy down to his 
return to the upper world from his visit to Hades. A second 
part will give the story of his wars in Italy. The purpose is, 
of course, to interest the scholar in the subject which he is 
reading,—the most difficult of things, partly because his progress 
is so slow. In this respect the book will be useful. But how 
long will the scholar be in getting through even this abbre- 
viated form of the story? There will be, we reckon, about two 
thousand five hundred lines, equivalent to nearly three books. Mr. 
Allcroft’s notes seem useful, and if they err, it is commonly on 
the side of omission and brevity. “ Duplicem gemmis auroque ” 
means, we think, a double necklace, not “of jewels and gold com- 
bined.” “Swamped” is hardly admissible for “proluit” (pleno 
se proluit auro),—“drenched” would be better. The con- 
struction of “tonsis mantelia villis” should have had a 





note. In “facta silentia tectis” we do not take « tectig» 

as a dative. Surely it is an ablative of place——From the 

same publishers we have Stories from Cicero, edited by A, 

C. Liddell, M.A., a useful book, with plenty of interesting 

matter. It might have been as well to warn the young reader 

that Cicero’s “ stories,” when he is speaking as an orator, are to 

be taken cum grano.——Another class-book which may be recom. 

mended without hesitation is Cornelius Nepos: Hannibal, Cato, 

Atticus, by E. C. Shuckburgh, M.A, (Cambridge Uniy ity 

Press). It might have been as well to explain that “se nunquam 

cum matre in gratiam redisse” means that “he [never q 

and therefore] never had to be reconciled to his mother.”—_4 

Short Historical Latin Grammar, by W. M. Lindsay, ma. 

(Clarendon Press), is an epitome of the author’s standard work 

on the same subject.——Easy Continuous Latin Prose. By Frank 

Ritchie, M.A. (Longmans and Co.)——The Gallic War of Julius 

Cesar, V. Edited by John Brown, B.A. (Blackie and ‘Son.)— 

Mr. Brown continues his excellent edition of the “ Commentaries,” 

His notes are just what is wanted, and his supplementary exer. 

cises are likely to be very useful. To work Latin-English ang 

English-Latin together is a practice for which too much cannot 
be said—Czsar’s Gallic War, III.-V., by M. T. Tatham, M.A, 

(E. Arnold), is a painstaking piece of work, but scarcely equal to 

that mentioned above. The notes are less full, and sometimes 

wanting in other ways. In Book V., for instance, the first note 
to the effect that January Ist, B.C. 54, the nominal date on which 
the Consuls entered on office, “ probably ought to have been some 
date in November, B.C. 55,” will not be understood by the average 
boy, who can hardly be expected to know about the disturbance 
of the Roman Calendar. A little further on “modum formamque” 
[mavium] is incorrectly translated by “character and build.” 
“Modum” means “size,” an adaptation of its common sense of 
‘* limit.” —— Cezsar’s Gallic War, V.-VI., by J. F. Davis 
(Hachette), is a useful text-book, with a vocabulary for each 
book, a convenient arrangement, but involving some waste of 
space and labour. We do not find under “ modus” the sense of size, 
Vocabularies are seldom satisfactory, and we are not sure that 
the extensive introduction of them, sometimes in editions of 
authors not read by beginners, is a good thing.—Hints and 
Helps in Continuous Latin Prose, by W. C. Flamstead Walters, M.A. 
(Blackie and Son), has a modest aim, which it seems likely to 
attain. It contains eighty exercises, graduated in difficulty, but 
none of them involving those essentially modern ideas which it 
takes all the ingenuity and knowledge of the practised scholar to 
represent by Latin equivalents. Various suggestions are made 
for the help of the pupil.——Of editions of Shakespeare, all of them 
continuations of series which have been already noticed in these 
columns, we have received Henry V. in the “ Warwick Shakespeare ” 
(Blackie and Son), a series which makes it its special aim to 
dwell on the literary aspect of the dramas.——F rom the same pub- 
lishers we have also in the “ Junior School Shakespeare,” Macbeth. 
—In “Arnold’s School Shakespeare” (E. Arnold), brought 
out under the general superintendence of J. Churton Collins, M.A., 
As You Like It, edited by S. E. Winbolt, M.A.; and The Merchant 
of Venice, edited by C. H. Gibson, M.A.—JIn the “ Pitt Press 
Shakespeare ” (Cambridge University Press), Julius Czxsar, edited 
by A. Wilson Verity. It may be noted that the prolegomena are 
particularly good. German Dramatic Scenes, by C. Abel- 
Musgrave (E. Arnold), contain twelve dialogues supposed to be 
held at a restaurant, at a bank, at a hairdresser’s, and in various 
other places more or less familiar. The aim, as expressed by the 
editor in a lively preface, is to teach modern languages in some- 
thing of the same way as they are taught by travel.——Short 
German Military Readings, edited by A. Weiss, Ph.D. (Whittaker), 
has an especial fitness for the needs of candidates for Army 
examinations, and have the advantage of teaching something of 
their subject, while they furnish an exercise in the language, 
The subject of this first part of the projected series is “The Siege 
of Gibraltar,” as related by General David von Scharnhorst.—— 
The title of French Tales for Beginners, by Marguerite Ninet 
(Blackie and Son), sufficiently indicates its object. Its vocabu- 
laries are carefully arranged, each exercise having one of its own, 
while one of a general kind follows at the end. It is illustrated by 
some simple pictures, which will doubtless be useful in their way. 
—From the same publishers we have also received Historical 
Sketch of French Literature, by Marcel Rosey, and A First German 
Course, by A. R. Lechner, comprising “Translation into English,” 
“Parallel Pieces for Translation into English,” “Conversation, 
Grammar, and Vocabularies.”——-We have also received The 
Tutorial French Grammar, by Ernest Weekley, MA., and A. J. 
Wyatt, M.A. (W. B. Clive), a volume in the “ University Tutorial 
Series ;” A Handbook of German Literature, by Mary 8S. Phillips, 
revised, with Introduction, by A. Weiss, Ph.D, (G. Bell and 
Sons); and in the “ Parallel Grammar Series” (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.), a Dano-Norwegian Reader, by J. G. Sargent. 
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Christ's Hospital Recollections of Lamb, Coleridge, and Leigh 
Hunt. Edited by R. Brimley Johnson. With 40 Illustrations. 
(George Allen.)—The illustrations in this volume, considering 
how soon the famous hospital in Newgate Street is likely to be 
shorn of its glory, are highly interesting. Mr. Johnson’s notes 
are brief and pointed, the get-up is excellent, and the matter is 
attractive, or would be were it not that most readers are familiar 
with it already. Who is there who cares for the great school, 
go long familiar to Londoners, who does not know what its three 
most distinguished scholars have written about it already? Yet 
the book may be welcome toa less instructed public, if such there 
be, and both editor and publisher have done their best to make it 


generally welcome. 
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A. T.), The Shadow of Heaven, cr 8vo..... (Skeffington) 3/6 
Barnett ee iL), Our Journey to Sinsi, OF 8V0 wvvvsscccccosesesccsessuees (R.T.8.) 3/6 
Barnet (J.), Greek Rudiments, cr 8vo (Longmans) 5/0 
Byington (i. H.), The Puritan in England, 8V0...........0 prabhensceceeas (8. Low) 10/6 
Cook (W.), Fowls for the Times, cr 8vo (Simpkin) 2/6 
Crawford (B.) (Mrs. J. A. Crawford), Jo of Auchendorass ...... (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Furse (A. D.), Tabular Précis of Military Law, 4to .................. (Macmillan) 10; 
Girlhood and Wifehood, by a Surgeon, cr 8v0 ............ (Family Doctor Office) 2/6 
Gould (Nat’, The Magpie Jacket, 12mo (Routledge) 2/0 
Henslow (G.), How to Study Wild Flowers, cr 8V0........sss0sccceeceesseses (B.T.8.) 2/6 
Hocking (J.), Fields of Fair Renown, cr 8vo ......... «(Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Hodder (E.), George Smith of Coalville, cr 8V0 .........ssssessecseesseseess (Nisbet) 5/0 
Kennard (Mrs. E.), The Sorrows of a Golfer’s Wife, cr 8vo......(F. V. White) 2/6 
Kingsley (F. M.), Stephen, cr 8vo ...... (S.8.U.) 3/6 
Knight (W.), The Arch of Titus, &c., er 8vo ..(R.T.8.) 2/6 





Leggatt (T. W.), Agnes C. P. Watt, CF 8V0 .....sses-ssssssescescrerensenees (Houlston) 6/0 
Low (H.), Natives of Sarawak and British North Borneo (Truslove & Hanson) 50/0 
Mansford (0. J.), Under the Naga Banner, cr 8vo.. nd 6 




















Mason (A. J.), Principles of Ecclesiastical Unity, (Longmans) 3/6 
Montresor (F. F.), False Coin or True? or 8V0........« Hutchinson) 3 

Nesbitt (J. J.), The Unique Reciter, cr 8V0 .......csccccssesserssscenceeces (Simpkin) 2/6 
Oxley (J. M.), On the World’s Roof, cr 8VO .....cssscorssessereseeeseesssensees (Nisbet) 3/6 
Quaker Grandmother (A), by ‘‘ Tota,” cr 8v0...........+ vevgvanesnie (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Robinson (C. H.), Specimens of Hausa Literature, 4to...(Camb. Univ. Press) 5/0 
Robinson, Specimens of Hausa Literature,with Facsimiles (Camb.Univ. Press) 10/0 
Sagon (A.), A Fair Palmist, cr 870 ........ssscercessossetseeseeees (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Shaw (W. F.), Sermon Sketvhes, cr 8vo. (Skeffingten) 3/0 
Step (E.), By the Deep Sea, 12m0 .......cscesssseersersersesseseecaseesearsreee (Jarrold) 5/0 
Thyme (R.), Matthew Flinders, cr 8vo seelde Hons) 3/6 
Tutt (J. W.), British Butterflies, cr 8vo seee(G. Gill) 5/0 
Wells (J.), Travel Pictures from Palestine, imp 8V0  .....0.....s0..000- (Isbister) 7/6 


Wright (S.), The Agricultural Rates Act, 1896, cr 8vo (Estates Gazette Office) 2/6 
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MARRIAGE. 


PatnE—Roscor.—On August 29th, at the Parish Church, Erehfont, Wilts., by 
the Vicar, the Rev. 8, Chart Mason, assisted by the Rev. 0. M. Oocks, 
Rector of Folke, Dorset, Jabez Paine, of Victoria, British Columbia, to Laura, 
only daughter of Henry Roscoe, of 36 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and the Manor 
Honse, Wedhampton, Wilts. 


EASTERN CARPETS AND RUGS. 


LIBERTY and CO, hold the richest and most carefully selected Stock of 
TURKISH, PERSIAN, INDIAN, and other ORIENTAL CARPETS. 
_ Being direct Importers, Messrs, Liberty are able to offer Eastern Carpets at 
mexpensive cost. Inspection invited, Illustrated Carpet Catalogue, post-free. 

Re 3 JAPANESE CARPETS and RUGS. 
oa preductions of Old Persian, Indian, and Turkish designs and colourings. 
uitable for Breakfast, Dining, and Billiard Rooms, Libraries, Halls, &e., 
9ft. by 6 ft., £1 7s. 6d.; 10 ft. by 7 ft., £2 5s. 
RUGS to match, 5ft. by 2 ft. 6in., 6s. 6d. ; 6 ft. by 3ft., 8s, 6d. 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 
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TUDOR HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, SE.— 
Mist ADVANCED MODERN EDUCATION for GIRLS.—Principal and Head. 
I wn Mrs. HAMILTON, Girton, Cambridge. Professors Seeley, F.R.S., 
Pred Hales, M.A., H. E, Malden, M.A., @. Garcia, R.A.M.; Dr. Reich, Mons. 

radeau, Mons, Larpent, Herr Loman, Herr Gottheimer, &, Large gym- 


OG & hk We 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


OLD EMBROIDERIES AND 

DEBENHAM BROCADES. 

XVIth and XVIIth CENTURY 
CARPE 





AND 


1¢ | OLD ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
FREEBODY’S FURNITURE. 


GALLERIES. ORIENTAL PORCELAIN. 
WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 








DSTRESSING HEADACHES, indigestion, 
simulated neuralgia, and nervous depres- 
sion, are frequently caused by some peculiarity 
of the Vision, which can at once be overcome 
by the use of proper glasses. 
STRAINED Srx 
“OUR EYES” 

(now in its Sixteenth Edition), price 1s., 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.B.M.S., 
President of The British Optical Association, 

3 Or consult, free of charge— 

MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OpTIciayN, 
63 STRAND, LONDON, 


Bb Pe: Crees 
LONDON. Established 1810. 


VISION. 








SUN 


SPECIAL SCHEME OF 


Maximum Life Assurance 
AT 
Minimum Cost. 


For Prospectus and full particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London E.C. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00O,’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NRW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli. 
z , cation to 
—  E. DENT and CO. __ 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., 
apply to the PRINOIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 13th, 





SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
vid CARLISLE. 
Thorough practical and Scientific Training. Preparation for Oolonies in 
Agriculture and Mining. Gold Medal recently gained at R.A.S.@.’s Senior 
Examination.—Apply the PRINCIPAL. 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Exams. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
merly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS. 
Escort from London, September 15th. 





UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 

Engineer'ng sides. Fees, £65 to £75a year. Since September, 1893, Thirteen 
Open Scholarships and Exhibitions have been gained at the Universities.— 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





¥ FIC EH S, BEDFORD RO W. 
TO BE LET, the Ground Flocr, adapted for a Firm of Solicitors. 





Dasium, tennis, swimming, riding, Prospectus on application, 





Apply to E BROMLEY, 43 Bedford Row, Holborn, W.0. 
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HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
, FARMS, LIMITED, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


PREPARATION FOR AND INTRODUCTION TO COLONIAL LIFE, &, 


Fall information from the Director at above Address; or from 
6 Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey, 8.W. 





IXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS are PREPARED for 
the PUBLIO SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 
guineas a year according to age. Roys under six years of age are taught in the 
Kinder-Garten Department by a fully trained Teacher, Fees. 60 guineas a year. 


——— 


T. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL ror THe Dave 
S GENTLEMEN. TERS Op 
Visitor—The Lorp BisHor or CuicuEstEr. 
Provost—The Rev. Canon Lows, D.D., Provost of Lancing Co! 
Head-Mistress—Miss MOORE, Oambridge Historical Tripos, 1st 
ts Terms from Mie, a tp seme for University Examinations Large 
ouse, private (licensed) cha) lens, tenuis-cour ing-field,—. 
Miss RANDALL, rey pee t. Michael's, Bogor, a4 Apply to 
MIOCHAELMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 18th, 


iia, 

T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS COMPANY 

(Limited), POLMONT, N.B.—Head-Mistress: Miss DANIEL (late 

Resident Lecturer in Olassics, Girton Collega, Combridige). Thorough Intel. 

lectual and Physical Training, Healthy site. playing-fields and mnasium, 
Easy access to Edinburgh and Glasgow.—Particulars from BEORETARY. 








—Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in H 8). 
NEXT TERM will BEGIN on MONDAY, September 21st. 





ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. — First 
Grade Endowed School. Boys Prepared for Universitie:, Army, and 
Professional Examinations. Special preparation for Royal Navy. Valuable 
&cho'arships and Exhibitions. Highest inclusive fee, 55 guineas.—D. E. 
NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on Cefinite Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Clergymen, £60) ; Day Boys, 21 guineas. assical and 
soteen sides. Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 29th,—Rev, T. F. HOBSON, M.A., 
arden. 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
geined at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 











VIOTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The TWENTY-THIRD SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCRF, 
TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS will BEGIN on OCTOBER 6th and the SIXTY- 
SIXTH of the SCHOOL of MEDICINE on OCTOBER Ist, 1896 Z 

The Clas:es prepare for the following Professions :—Chemistry, Civil, Mechani- 
ca’, E'ectrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Coal Mining, Textile Industries, Dye- 
ing, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School Teaching, Medicine, and Surgery. 
University Degrees are also conferred in the Faculties of Arts, Science, Medicine, 
and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for Students’ residence. 

Prospectus of any of the above may be bad from the REGISTRAR. 





ALTON LODGE, HAMPTON HILL, MIDDLESEX. 

—Mi-s COOKE, L.L.A., is prepared to RECEIVE Nine or Ten GIRLS 

for careful education. The School is specially adapted for pupils needing in- 

dividual attention, and for those unable to bear the strain of High School 
methods.—Prospectuses and references on application. 





ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master, Rev. HERBERT A. 
DALTON, M.A.—Inclusive term, £66 6s. per annum. A Navy Class has 
recently been furmed. The Rev. A. V. GREGOIRE, M.A., will be in charge of 
the Preparatory House for Boys from eight to thirteer. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER 15th.—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felst.d, Essex. 





REPARATORY SCHOOL, CULGAITH VICARAGE, 
near OARLISLE.—Reyv. J. TALBOT EDWARDS, M.A. (Clase. Trip. Camb.) 

late Senior Classical Master at St. Columba’s Coll., PREPARES BOYS for the 
NAVY and PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Great experience and success with young Boys. 
Large modern house, tennis-court, playing fields, &c. Careful attention to athletics. 





ONSIEUR PAUL ERNOU (five years Tutor to the 

son of Monsieur Waddington, late French Ambassador in London) 

KECELVES PUPILS at his Residence, 22 ROE DUFRENOY, PASSY, PARIS. 

Pupil: preparing for the Army, Diplomatic, and other Services. Highest 

references, Present address, Pailton House, Rugby. Monsieur Ernou will be in 

London on September 9ch for three days at 32 Halsey Strect, Cadogan Square, 
when he will be glad to give personally further information. 





. al OXFORD B.A., good in Classics and Athletics, 


SKEKS A 
TRAVELUING or RESIDENT TUTORSHIP, 
Address— 
“P. B.W.,’ Kilmington Rectory, Bath, 





RISTOL NINTH TRIENNIAL MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL. 
WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, FRIDAY, anv SATURDAY, 
OOTOBER l4tn, 15ru, 167TH, 17TH, 1896. 
“ELIJAH” 
Even..,.....+..G@RAND EVENING CONOERT, 
Waaner Excerpts, &c. 
Fraulein Matten, Braxton SMITH, &c., &. 
G 


WEDNESDAY .. 


Friulein Matten, Messrs. Brn, Davizs, 
and Davip BisPHAM 
“JOB” 


FRIDAY ....ce.seeseree END’ 


and Miscellaneous Selection 
“MESSIAH ” 


orn.. ebanesoatascoaseh greene 
Fraulein WITTING, Mr, PLUNKET GREENE 

Fraulein MALTEN,' Mr. EDWARD LLOYD, Mr. MONTAGUE 

Miss ESIHER Mr. BEN, DAVIES, WORLOCE, 

PALLISER, Mr. BRAXTON SMITH, Mr. ARTHUR WILLS, 

Miss HILDA WILSON, Mr. ANDREW BLACK, and Mr. D. BISPHAM. 
The Musical Festival Choir, 500 Voices. Complete Festival Orchestra, 100 

Performers. Oonductor: Mr.GEORGE RISELEY. Ticket Office, St. Augustine’s 

Pa: ade, Brist.l, Dutailed Programmes free on application. 

HENRY COOKE and HUGO MALLET, Hon. Secs, 


SATURDAY 
Madame ALBANI, 





LORENCE—YOUNG LADIES WISHING to 
WINTER in ITALY will find a comfortable HOME on moderate terms 

in a Private Pension kept by an Engl.sh Lady. References given and taken.— 
a PALAZZO LEONETTI, 1 LUNG’ARNO GUIOCIARDINI, 





LADY WISHES to RECOMMEND a High-clags 

LADIES’ SCHOOL in the neighbourhood of London, Exceptional 
educational advantages. Distinguished Professors; pleasant and refined hom 
and very healthful surroundings ; great individual attention ; large garden with 
tennis and croquet ay yd for Prospectus to “C,,’ Miss ugh, 25 
Craven Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. . 





a 
Limit 
384 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistrees: Miss JAPP, tad 
—The School Course includes the subjects of a High School curriculum, Natural 
Science, with Laboratory work; ney Singing and Harmony, Needlework, 
and Phyrical Exercises. Fees, Four to Six Guineas a Term. Pr uses, &c, 
can be obtained from the Secretary. The NEXT TERM COMMENOES 
SEPTEMBER 15th. Private Omnibuses daily from Moseley aud Handsworth, 
18 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary, 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master : Rey, 
T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master at 
Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable Exhibitions 
to the Universities. Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sandhurst. NEXT TRRM 
SEPTEMBER 17th—PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13, 


ANOR HOUSE, CLAPHAM §y. 
Head-Master: F.C. MAXWELL M.A., LL.D. (Cantab.) 
Special attention is paid to health, character, good manners, discipline, and 
games: thorough grounding in elementary work. One-third of School (with only 
one failure) passed Public Examinations in 1895. 


Sheer HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 





° 








ONMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Head-Master: 

E. H. CULLEY, Esq., M.A.—Endowment, £2,800 per annum. £800 a 

year in Scholarships and Exhibitions, Tuition fee, £6 per annum. The School 

has unique advantages of situation, and a first-rate record of health. The 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES on FRIDAY, September 18th. Boarders 

arrive the previous evening. For Terms, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, the 
School House, Monmouth, 


ORCESTER CATHEDRAL KING’S SCHOOL— 
Head-Mas‘er: Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL, M.A., formerly House-Master at 
Marlborough.—First Grade Endowed tchoo). Valuable Scholarships and Ex. 
hibitions at the Universities. Fees moderate. Reductions to Olergy. Modern 
School House. NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER 22nd, Elcction to King's Scholar- 
ships in November. 








ISHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F. 
RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Final 
School, with seventeen years’ successful experience, REOHIVES a few PUPILS 
above fifteen t» prepare for University and other higher Examinations, or for 
general education. Individual care. Seaside; very healthy. Post town, Lewes, 





ORDEN HOUSE, GUILDEN MORDEN, ROYSTON, 
HERTS.—Mr. ASHLEY BICKERSTETH, M.A. Trin. Coll. Oamb., PRE- 
PARES BOYS between seven and fourteen for the Public Schools and Royal 
Navy. Extensive grounds; most healthy situation ; —— and carpenter's 
shop.—Terms, £35 a t-rm; reduction for Brothers, Prospectus on application, 





OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—The NEXT TERM 

will BEGIN on THURSDAY, September 24th.—Reference is kindly 

allowed to Mrs. Benson, Lambeth Palace, 8.E.; Professor Ruskin, Brantwood, 

Coniston; Miss M. Shaw Lefevre, 41 Seymour Street, W.; and others,—For 
Prospectus apply to Miss HELEN KH. BAYNES. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





President LEWIS FRY, Esq., M.P. 
Vice-President: The Ven. the AROHDEAOON of MANOBESTER. 
Head Mistress: Miss BURNS. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, September 21st. 
Application for admission may be madeto the SEORETARY, at the School; 
or to the Hon. Secretary, H. C. BARSTOW, Esq., 2 Albert Road, Ciifton, Bristol. 
Boarding-House: Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 





ek whose SONS are not making Satisfactory 
PROGRESS at PUBLIC SCHOOLS, may like the Prospectus and School 


Chronicle of WELLINGORE HALL, near Lincoln, which is o to meet 


their spe-ial needs, 
. Address, FRANK ADAMS, M.A. 





LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
Large, well-built establishment; thirty bed-rooms for sixty boarders. 
Excellent cricket-field, playground, workshop, &. Strong staff; small classes. 
Boys very successful in the London Matricolation Examination. Olimate 
bracing; very healthy. Every care taken of delicate boys. 


HIGWELL SCHOOL—A PREPARATORY HOUSE 
tor BOYS between 8 and 12 will be opened in SEPTEMBER in the oun 
of G. H. COBB, Esq., M.A., formerly Exhibitioner of Oriel College, Oxford, an 
some time Priacipal of Gisburne Hous; School, Watford.—Apply for particulars 
to the Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, M.A., Head-Master. 








RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL N AVY 

OLASS for BOYS intended for the Royal Mavy. Several KNTRANCE 

EXAIBITIONS, va'ue 20 guineas per annum, are offered spesially for this class. 
—Apply to The WARDEN, 





ANTED, TYPE-WRITING by a LADY— 
Ms8. and other matter. 
Ter rh words, 
Miss L, NICHOLSON, 13 LLUYD SQUARE, CLERKENWELL, W.Q. 


ms: ls. re 
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VERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


NI 
U ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT. 
Proressor—J. RYAN, M.A., LU.M., D.Se. 


ECHANICAL, MINING, and ELECTRIOAL 
Courses for Ce yUKS also ARCHITKOTS and SURVEYORS, ~ 
ii red in the way of College Scholarships and Engineering 
Special ta ee es urab'e arrangements being made with firms in or near 
ve or practical training to be obtained in works concurrent!y with the 


College og. Field-work, and Geology form prominent features of the Civil 





En — Diplome is awarded to Students who pass the qualifying examina- 


—. Institution of Civil Engineers accepts the certificates of the College in lieu 
of their entrat.ce examiva’tot'OIES in OCTOBER. 
Toots ations, ‘with references, — a — as i as pecmue to bn 
Prospectus an culars of residence in Clifton may 
Secretary, from whom Prospec paren “JAMES RAFTER, Secretary. 
nl 


Tt, MARY’S, HARLOW, ESSEX.—PREPARATORY 
for Scholarships and good places in the Public Schools; Navy Class; fees 
oderate ; University and Foreign Masters; chapel, gymvasium, large fields, 
roy references, the Lord Bishop of Peterborough, Head-Masters of Marlborough 
= Charterhouse, Sir Theodore Martin, K.O.B., Sir Dyce Duckworth, M.D., 
andy R. Russell, &c, NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER léth.—Rev, 8, G. JOEL, 


M.A, Head-Master. 
ba GEORGE’S HOSPITAL, 








NULL BUBSOMPTIONS Pg t EARNESTLY 
NAL AN are mos' 
ADDITIO SOLICITED. 


Bankers—London and County Bank, Albert Gate, S.W. 
His Graca the Duke of WESTMINSTER, KG. } Treasurers, 


Timotar Hoimes, Esq. 
Cc. L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 


landed property. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
SPECIAL CLASSES. 
LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 


SPECIAL OLASSES are held in the subjects required for the PRELIMINARY 
SCIENTIFIC M.B. (London) EXAMINATION, 
Fee for the whole Conrse, 10 gnineas. : , 
Special Classes are also held for the Intermediate M.B.Lond. and Primary 
F.B.0.8. and other Examinations. — 
ese Classes will COMMENOE in OCTOBER, and are not confined to 
MUNRO SOOTT, Warden. 











Th 
Students of the Hospital, 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT ENBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 


The WINTER SESSION of 1896-97 will OPEN on FRIDAY, October 2sd, 
when the prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m. by the Right Hon, Lord Justice 
LINDLEY. 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition'in September, viz. : 
—One of £150 and one of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, with either Physiology, 
Botany, or Zoology, for first year’s Students ; one of £50 in Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Chemistry, for third year’s Students. 

Scholarships and money prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as well as several medals, 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific 
and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the Medical 








retary. 

The Fees may be paid in one sum or by iustalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lecture or to Hospital Practice; and special arrangements sre 
made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years, also for Dental 
Students and for qualified Practitioners. 

A Register [canoes Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also 
has a list of } Medical Practitioners, Clergymep, and others who receive 
Students into their houses. 

For Prospectuses and all particulars apply to Mr. RENDLE, the Medical 
Secretary. H. P. HAWKINS, Dean. 





UYS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL.—The 
WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, October Ist. 
ENTRANOE SCHOLARSHIPS, of the combined value of £360, are AWARDED 
ANNUALLY, and numerous prizes and medals are open for competition by 
Students of the School. 
The number of patients treated in the wards during last year was 6,325, 
All Hospital appointments are open to Students without charge, and the 
holders of resident appointments are provided with board and lodg'ng. 
won College accommodates 60 Students under the supervision of a resident 
en. 
The Dental School provides the full curriculum required for the L.D.S, England. 
The Clubs Union Athletic Ground is easily accessible. 
A Handbook of information for those about to enter the medical profession 
will be forwarded on application. 
For tie Prospectus of the Schcol, containing full particulars as to fees, course 
of beg | advised, regulations of the Coliege, &., apply, personally or by letter, 
to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, 8.E. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, ome articulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 








A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 

Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 

z the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 

Ro or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
- BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


£18 18, MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE on 
8.8. ‘MIDNIGHT SUN,’ 3,188 tons, 
Conducted by Mr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE. 


September 29th—Southern Spain. Tunis, Algiers, Sicily, and Ooreica, 
Later Cruises—Palestine, Egypt, Athens, Constantinople. 
Pan sarod by Bishop of Hereford, Sir Lambert Playfai-, the Archdeicon of 
ae ester, Principal Moule, Professor Sayce, Professor Mahaffy, Profes or 
tani, and others, 


Detai!s from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleimh Gardens, London, N.W. 








AypNsuRGH SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN. 


Fall courses of instruction are given in this School and in the Royal Infirmary 
qualifying for the Medical and aes Degrees of the 
. UNIVERS of EDINBURGH, 
which are now open to women on the same terms as to men. Total fees for 
School and Hospita), 2100 in one sum or £105 in instalmeuts.—For particulars 
of Scholarships, Classes, &c., apply to the Dean, Dr. SOPHIA JEX-BLAKRF, 
Surgeon Square, Edinburgh. The WINTER SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 13th. 


DINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION.—A LEC- 
TURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine takes a fow RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Home comforts, 6 ig with careful and thorough Preparation for 
the Examinations, are afforded. References exchanged,—Apply, Dr. DAWSON 
TURNER, 37 George Square, Edinburgh. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 

J PADDINGTON, W.—The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist 
with an pep ae at 4p.m., by Mr, Morton Smate. The ANNUAL 
DINNER will be HELD in the EVENING at the KING'S HALL, HOLBORN 
RESTAURANT, Dr. Farquuarson, M.P., in the Chair. 

On OCTOBER 2nd a CONVERSAZIONE will be HELD in the OLD and NEW 
OUT-PATIENTS’ ROOMS, and in the MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE. 

One of £105, *Five of £52 10s., will be awarded by ination on September 
23rd and 24th. 

(* Two of which are specially open to Students from Oxford and Cambridge.) 

There are Sixteen Resident Appointments in the Hospital open to Students 
without expense. The School provides complete preparation for the Higher 
Examinations and Degrees of the Universities, 

The Residential College is at present at 33 and 85 Westbourne Terrace, W. 
Terms may be had on application to the Warden, Mr. E. W. Roughton. 

CLARENCE MEMORIAL WING. 

The Foundation-stone of this important add.tion to the Hospital was laid by 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and the builders are now at work upon it. This 
new wing will provide a new Out-Patients’ Departme:t, Wards for Lying-in 
Women, and a Kesidential College for Medical Officers and Students, who wil} 
a= - close to their work and directly under the influence of the Medical 

ool, 
For Prospectus apply to. Mr, F, H. MADDEN, the School Secretary. 
G. P. FIELD, Dean. 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 

17,428.—£4 11s, is needed for an allowance of 33. 6d. weekly for a very respect- 
able widow of 67, who lives with a widowed daughter earning 13s. weekly and 


keeping two childrev. The old woman helps to look after children, and is 
partially kept by her daughter, 

















19,135.—£5 10s. is asked for on the case of a widow with seven young children. 
The woman has had two serious illnesses, and two daughters influenza. The 
younger one, on returning to work, was much injured and shaken by a man, 
who was inspecting for fire assurance, falling upon her from theskylight. Tue 
doctor’s bill for this accident will probably be paid through the inspector, and 
the employers have assisted. This Committee has given a surgical instrument, 
convalescent treatment, and maintenance, and all are now able to resume work. 





16,864.—It is wished to raise the sum of £4 11s. to allow the sum 3s. 6d. a week 
to a widow of 45, who is prevented from working by chronic rheumatism. A 
former employer and a brother are helping, and the weekly addition now asked 
for will keep the home together, and enable the son to purchase the tools requisite 
for his trade. The son is good to his mother and well conducted, and will in 
time be able to support her; she is a very respectable woman, 





18,560.— Wanted, £3 5s. towards a weekly allowance to a respectable woman 
aged 74, now almost past work. She has supported herself entirely until la-t 
year, first as a weaveress and afterwards as a button-holer, The Church co 
operates with the Committee, 





18,950.—£7 3s, required for weekly allowance to an old couple of 73 and 63. 
They have been married 42 years, have no children, and no relatives able 
assist. They have lived forty years in the same house and their landlord has 
now reduced their rent to 2s.6d. They bear excelleat characters. He wasa 
shoemaker and worked for the same employer twenty years. They saved £90 
in the P.O. Bank, but it is now exhausted, and they are no longer able to work. 





17,218.—An Eastern Committee ask for £2 12s. to enable them to continue an 
allowance to an old servant aged 76. She continued work until she was 72, and 
for thirty years helped to support her older sisters. Former employers and 
friends contributs towards the allowance, 





In crown 8vo, FIFTH EDITION, price 15s., cloth. 
ASWELL-LANGMEAD’S ENGLIS CONSTITU- 
TIONAL HISTORY, from the Teutonic Conquest to the Present Time. 
Designed as a Text-Book for Students and others, Fifth Edition, Revised, wi.h 
Notes by Puitip A. ASHWORTH, Barrister-at-Law. 
“ The work will continue to hold the field as the best class-book on the subjec‘.* 
—Contemporary Review. 
Stevens and Harwes, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Pleare 

State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GRKAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 





pense ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS ws seo = owe owe, SS 25,000,000 
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RICHARD BENTLEY 


AND SON'S LIST. 





NOW READY. 


ANTHONY BLAKE’S EXPERIMENT. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


NOW READY. 


OUT OF THE 


WORKHOUSE. 


By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN, Author of “ Britomart,” &ec. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 


GODDESSES THREE. 
By D. HUGH PRYCE. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


NOW READY. 


WISDOM’S FOLLY. 


By A. V. DUTTON, 
Author of “ Theories,” * Jonathan Toms,” &. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


NOW READY. 


THE MAN WHO DISAPPEARED. 


By RIVINGTON PYKE, 
In 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 


THE YOKE OF FREEDOM. 


By CHARLES JAMES, 
Author of “On Turnham Green,” &. 


In 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s. 





NOW READY. 
THE KING’S REVENGE. 
By OLAUDE BRAY. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
NOW READY. 


THE QUICKSANDS OF PACTOLUS 


By H. ANNESLEY VAOHELL, 
Author of ‘The Romance of Judge Ketchum,” & 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 


HONOR ORMTHWAITE. 
By the AUTHOR of “LADY JEAN’S VAGARIES,”” 
In 1 yol. crown 8vo, 6s. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


STRAND. 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





Now ready, SECOND EDITION, Enlarged, price 2s, 
HE 


T 
DISTURBANCE IN THE 
STANDARD OF VALUE. 


By ROBERT BARCLAY, 
Author of “The Silver Question and the Gold 
Question.” 


London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange, 


ACCIDENTS OF TRAVEL. 

ACCIDENTS S209%tse\ooutk 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance (o., 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A, VIAN, Seoretary, 








Just published, 8vo, price 7s. 6d. net. 


Printed b 
Order of the CAPE PARLIAMENT. 
OFFIOIAL REPORT ON 


THE JAMESON RAID 


Into the Territory 
of South African Republic. 


London: 
Simpxin, MarsHatt, Hamitton, Kent, & Co. Ltd, 





At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 
Just published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


HE STORY OF A LOST SOUL: 

a Novel. By Huan Coteman Davipson, 

Author of ‘The Green Hills by the Sea,’ ‘‘ Not a 
Moment to Spare,” ** The Old Adam,” &, 


Super, MarsHatt, Hamitton, Kent, & Oo., Ltd. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 


| BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE 
No.971. SEPTEMBER, 1806, 24, ¢4 
Contents, 


Tae Supan Apvance: Wuat Next? 

A Mipyiaut Conversation, By Frederick Green, 
wood, 

Tue Passion Pray at SEtzacw, By Canon 

Hawacuy Wa’t Brut: an Earptiay Ipyz, 

ForTUNES OF Paris: FOR THE Last Figry Yeung, 

Aw Uncrownep Kina: a Romance op Haz 
PoLitics, 


More REFLECTIONS OF A ScHOOLMASTER: Wavanier 
AND THE ILIAD. 


Lucite: a TALE OF THE Franco-Germay War, 
CONTINENTAL YACHTING. 

Tue NovEts or Mr. BLackmore, 

My Peasant Host or THE Dorpoayg, 

Tue Last OHAPTER OF Party History, 


Wittram Buacxwoon & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 





asi 
Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents ror SEPTEMBER, 
Was Pitt a PropHet? By Professor Dicey, (With 
Note by Mr. Gladstone.) 
Tue SiTuaTION InN ORETE, By Ypsiloritis, 
AMERICAN CURRENCY Cranks. By W. R. Lawson, 
“Super Hanc Petram,” By H. A. Kennedy, 
Tue Decay OF Party GOVERNMENT, By Frederick 
Greenwood. 
Tue HISTORICAL JESUS AND THE CHRISTs oF Farry, 
By David Connor. 
Arrican FoLx-Lorg. By A. Werner. 
SHouLD History BE TauGut Bacxwarps? By gir 
Roland K, Wilson, Bart. 
Cuurcu Rerosm. By the Rev. Ohancellor Lias, 
Tue OLp OrnpER CHANGETH. By Julia Wedgwood, 
Two MassackEs IN Asia Mino. By Professor W, 
M. Ramsay. 
Money anp INVESTMENTS, 
London: IssisteR and Oo., Limited, 
Covent Garden, w.0. 





MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, er Dozen. 
Bots. +-Bota 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 18s, 7s, 64, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


8ST. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. We can strongly recom- 

mend thiswine. On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 166, 9%, 
at much higher prices by thosmall 

foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
= aa in bottle, at 22s., 26., 30s., 368,, 42s, per 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaur, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889, All early im 
ported by ourselves, 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO,, 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawa 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold, | 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full partiow 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 








NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Halj- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 


The SPECTATOR 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 


Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





received. 


is on Sale regularly at Mussrs. DAMRELL 


AND UPHAm’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.8.A.; Mzssrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.4.; GaLiananr’s Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and THE 
Haroup A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, 
Canada, where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
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THE (NATIONAL REVIEW. 


ConTENTS. SEPTEMBER, 1896. Price 26, 6d, 
or THE Monts. < 

Berne nee Ono By Genre retin 

+ Gia eran MOTIVE. By Bernard Hollan 


d, 
4 Fait Couxcits Iv France, By Miss M. Betham-Ha 
6, THE AMERICAN CRISIS :— wards, 


J. By T. Lloyd. 
‘Hon. George Poel (Secretary of the Gold Standard Defence 
pe Br Pa tritton. [Association) 


*3 OLaim. By William Wallace. 
7. 6 } Hest wens xD FoR Sais. By Sir Charles Hibbert Tupper, K.0.M.G. 


p. By A. F. 4 
* THs Onicye ViEW oF THE Wonrm West Frontizr. By Sir John Dickson 


Poynder, Bart., M.P. A 
Man. By Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie. 
» ~~ Gouixa ORISIS IN GonsoLs. By Hugh Chisholm, 


is, (CoRRESPONDENCE. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
 SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & OATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Code: Unicopz. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Oatalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 
+ executed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD ral Address), 67, Moorgate 
treet, London, E.0. 





SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“ An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome,”—Standard, 


A very interesting series,”’—Times. 


“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs,”=—Speaker, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





UPStairs and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

sont COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
UNG BERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 

Eeruiseicn) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 

Cantentitien at the rate of 103, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 

- tral Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions an 

u nations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 

80M BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5. W. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Strengthens the Hair. 
Also in Golden Colour. 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO. 


The Best and Safest Dentifrice. 2/9. 
Of Chemists and Perfumers. 





SEPTEMBER part now ready. 


COSMOPOLIS: 


An International 











Edited by F. ORTMANS, 





CONTENTS. 


“The Truth, the whole Truth——.” 
VIOLET HUNT. 


Prehistoric Antiquities of the Indo-Europeans. 
Rr. Hon. F. MAX MULLER. 


Baireuth in 1896. 

Prov. F, P, MAHAFFY, 
Socialism at the International Congress. 

G. BERNARD SHAW. 
Clavis Maris Indici. 

Siz HUBERT E. A. JERNINGHAM. 


Notes on New Books. 
ANDREW LANG. 


The Globe and the Island. 
HENRY NORMAN. 


Voyageuses: III. Neptunevale. 

PAUL BOURGET (de l’Académie Frangaise) 
Lessing’. $ 

A MEZIERES (de l’Académie. Frangaise). 
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CAMBRIDGE UNI 


VERSITY PRESs- 





SPECIMENS OF HAUSA LITERATURE: consisting of Poems and Historical Extracts 


reprodneed in facsimile in the o character, _ Translation, Transliteration, and Notes by the Rev. 0. H. ROBINSON, M.A., Trinity College, Can. 


With facsimiles, 10s.; wi t 


THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE DURING THE EARLY 


AND MIDDLE AGES. By W. CUNNINGHAM, D:D, Third Edition. Demy 810, 16s. 
THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE IN MODERN Times, 


By the same Author. Demy Svo, 18s. admira’ and the author's treatment of his subject and handling of facts are masterly, whilst, he 


SP. ATOR.—“ The style of the work is 


ble and vigorous, ; 
reserving @ judicial spirit throughout. A debt of gratitude is due to Dr. Cunningham for this compendious History. 


(studengi 


in z 
GUARDIAN .— ‘It is one of the most important contributions to the history of economics that have yet appeared in England, and will be indispensable to al 





THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES.—New Volumes. 
“ General Editor—G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., Professor of History in the 
University of Edinburgh. 
The United States of America, 1765-1865. By Epwarp 
CuansinG, Assistant Professor of History in Harvard University. Orown 
8vo, with Maps, 6s. 


Ireland, 1494-1868. With Two Introductory Chapters. By 
W. O’Comsorn Morris, County Court Judge of the Uni Counties of 
Roscommon and Sligo, and sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, with Map, 6s. 


CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES.—New Volume. 
General Editor—F, H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.D., late Lecturer in Geography 
in the University of Cambridge. 

A Geographical History of Mammals, By R. LYDEKKEBR, 

B.A., F.B.S. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Maps, 10s. 6d. 
BOOK MAN.—“ Mr. Lydekker is probably the highest authority on the reogre- 
phical distribution of mammals. All that recent research bas verified will be 
found summarised here in a work of singular completeness and grip.” 


CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
New Volume. 
General Editor—A, F. KIRK PATRIOK, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew. 


Nahum, Habakkuk, and Zephaniah. Edited by Rev. A. B. 
Davipsox, LL.D, D.D. 3s. 


THE PITT PRESS MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
COMPLETION OF THE “ PITT PRESS EUCLID.” 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.—“ It cannot fail to take a very prominent place 
smong the valuable text-books of Geometry which have been issued during the 
last ten years. 

GUARDIAN.—“ Mr. Taylor has achieved what he undertook with marked 
success, and all, except the most bigoted conservatives, will welcome his work as 


a safe stepping-stone in the evolution of geometrical teaching. 
, . Edited by H. M. TAYLOR, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Enclid— 


Elements of Geometry, Books I., II. 1s. 6d, 
* ee Books III., IV. 1s. 6d, 
09 oo Books V., VI. 1s. 6d. 
poe pet Books I.-1V. 33, 

” oy Books I.-VI. 4s. 

2 ps Books XI., XII. 1s. 6d. 





ss “a Books I.-VI, and XL, XII. In 1 vol., complete, 5a. 


THE PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCH OOLS 
GUARDIAN.—“ Mr. Verity presents us with another of his admirable schoo} 
editions of Shakespeare's Plays. We have already had ‘A Mideummer Night's 
Dream’ and ‘Twelfth Night,’ both praised highly in these columns; now we 
have ‘ Julius Osar,’ and we can only - | that it is as good and deserves ag much 
ise as its predecessors, As we raid of them we may say of this book, that in 
th notes and introduction Mr. Verity displays both echolarship and learning, 
while he never forgets he is writing for boys.” g 
J ulins Cesar. With pintroduction, N otes, Glossary, and 
SAE AS? el eeeeiemenlalemedie sen 
Twelfth Night. By the same Editor. Fourth Edition, 1s, gq, 


Midi n aer Night’s Dream. By the same Editor. Fourth 
ion, 1s. 6d. 
The Tempest. By the same Editor. 1s. 6d. 


NEW ENGLISH GRAMMABS. 
The Elements of English Grammar. By A.8S. West, M.A, 
Trinity Oollege, Cambridge. Second Edition, foap. 8vo, 2s, 6d, 
GUARDIAN.—*It is far and away the best of its class hitherto published for 
boys of thirteen to sixteen years of age, and if we mistake not, will soon become 
@ standard text in secondary schools and mark a new epoch in the teaching of 
English Grammar.” 


An English Grammar for Beginners. By A. 8. Wasr, 


M.A. 1s, 
SCHOOLMASTER.—“It is a capital little work, which we can heartily 
recommend.” 
CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS. 
Physical Series. 
General Editor—R. T. GLA ZEBROOK, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Assistant Director of the Cavendish Laboratory. 

Heat and Light. By R. T. GuazesRroox, M.A. Orown 
8vo, 5s.—And separately: HEAT, 3s.; LIGHT, 3s. 

Mechanics and Hydrostatics. By R. T. Guazesroox, 
M.A. Orown 8vo, 8s. 6d. Or in separate Parts: Part I. DYNAMICS. 4s, 
Part II, STATICS, 3s, Part III. HYDROSTATIOS. 33, 

A Laboratory Note Book of Elementary Practical Physics, 
I. MECHANICS AND HYDROSTATICS. By L. R. WILBERFORCE, M.A, 
and T, 0, Firzpatricg, M.A., Demonstrators at the Cavendish Laboratory, 
Cambridge. 4to, paper covers, ls. [Parts IT. and III. preparing, 

Electricity and Magnetism. By R. T. Gare M.A, 

. . n press, 

Sound. By J. W. COapstick, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. 


[In the press, 





PITT PRES 
SCHOOL EDITIONS OF SCOTT’S WORKS. 


ATHEN ZUM.—“ Boys are easily discouraged and bored by stupid and irrele- 
vant notes; and in our experience of school editions the tact which knows 
exactly what to say and what to leave unsaid is a rare gift, and one which cer- 
tainly cannot be reduced to any code or canon. It is the more gratifying to find 
tbat the editors of the volumes before us have been remarkably successful in 
avoiding the difficulties in their path. The introductions and notes are both 
eccurate and well proportioned, full of information, and yet not overloaded.” 


Scott.—The Lady of the Lake, Edited by J. Howarp B. 
MastTermay, B.A. 6d. 
Scott.—A Legend of Montrose, Edited by H. F. Mortanp 
Simpson, M.A., Rector of Aberdeen Grammar School. 2s, 6d. 
Scott.—Marmion, Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by J. Howarp B, Mastermayn, B.A., Lecturer of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 
GUARDIAN.—" Far and away the best school edition of the poem we have 
seen, and it will be difficult, probably impossible, to improve on it.” 


8S SERIES. 

SUBJECTS FOR THE CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMS, 
DECEMBER, 1896. 

Cornelius Nepos.— Hannibal, M. Porcius Cato, Atticus. 


a Notes and Vocabulary for Beginners, By E. 8, Suucksuren, M.A, 
8, l* 
Bonnechose.— Bertrand du Guesclin. Edited by 8. M 


Lratues, M.A, 
Part II. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, 
by 8S. M. Learues, M.A., Cambridge. 1s. 61. 
Delavigne.—Les Enfants d’Edouard. Edited by H. W. 
Eve, M.A. 5 
GUARDIAN.—" Mr. Eve's introduction and notes show in a high degree the 
fruits of ripe scholarship and tact of an able and experienced teacher.” 
Scott.—The Lay of the Last Minstrel. Edited by J. H. 
Fratuer, M.A., Emmanuel College, 23. 
PBs —— .—* It is one of the very best edited school texts ever placed before 
e public.” 


Nexwr Wolumes. 


Euripides.—Orestes. With Notes and Introduction by N. 
Wepp, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, 4s. 6d. 
EDUOATIONAL TIMES.—‘' Marked by fine scholarship and acuteness of 
udgment, and is to be classed with the best school editions of single plays that 
ave been published in England.” 


Thucydides. — Book III. With Introduction and Notes by 
A. W. Spr. M 


° ATT, M.A. 5s, 
ATHEN ZUM.—“ At last an editor has proved himself capable of doing for 
Thucydides what it was once hoped that Richard Shilleto would do, namely, pro- 
duce a tvoroughly satisfactory and permanent edition.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ This edition is, in our opinion, done excellently 
well. The introduction, though very short, is quite interesting, The transla- 
tions are exquisitely executed.” 


Thucydides. Book VII. Houpen. 5s. 

ACADEMY.—* Dr. Holden’s admirable scholarship and his methodical way of 
working have enabled him to turn out as comprehensive and as lucid an edition 
of a single book as can be found in any language.” 


Horace.—Odes and Epodes. Edited by J. Gow, Litt.D. 
Complete in one volume, or in epee partes, 
des, Books I. and III. 2s. each. 

Odes, Books II, and IV. 1s.6d.each, Epodes. 1s, 6d. 

GUARDIAN.—“ Most admirable little books by a first-rate scholar and school- 

master. The notes are brief, clear, accurate, and are just what would be wanted 

by any student of Horace. There can, to our thinking, be no question about the 

satisfactory character of Dr. Gow’s work.” 


Plautus.—Pseudolus. Edited by H. W. AUDEN, M.A. 8s. 
Bacon’s Essays. Edited by A. S. West, M.A., Trinity 


College. (In preparation, 


Gray’s Poems. Edited by D. C. Tovey, M.A. [In preparation. 





Grimm, Twenty Marchen from, Edited by W. Rrppmany, 
M.A., Gonville and Caius Oollege. 33, 
BOOKSELLER.—“ Mr. Rippmann has made an excellent reading-book out of 
the well-known tales, one that for its special purpose could not be bettered.” 


Schiller.—Wallenstein’s Lager and Die Piccolomini. Edited 
by Kart H. Brevi, M.A., Ph.D, 3s, 6d. 


Schiller.—Wallenstein’s Tod. By the same Editor. 3s. 6d. 
MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES (Prof. Hohifeld).—“ ‘ Wallenstein I.’ The text 
is excellently printed, and practically free from all typographical errors. The 
notes, extending over two hundred pages of fine print, will be of interest and 
value to most teachers. The whole book is a worthy match for the rie ex: 
cellent editions which Dr. Breul bas prepared for the ‘ Pitt Press Series,’ and, 
though we may differ from the editor with regard to what constitutes the most 
desirable edition of a classic German drama, we must admit that his work is 
always refreshing for its precision, scholarliness, and conscientious accuracy. 
The editor has evidently spared neither time nor labour to do well that which 
he considers best to do.” 
Michelet.—Louis XI. et Charles le Téméraire. Edited by 
Antuur R. Ropes, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 
Macaulay.—Lord Clive. Edited by A. D. Innes, M.A. 1s.6d. 
Macaulay.— Warren Hastings. By same Editor. [1n preparation. 
Pope’s Essay on Criticism. Edited by A. S. West, MA, 
Trinity College. 2s. 
EDUOATIONAL TIMES.—" Mr. Wests book is not only usefal as a ‘text 
witb notes,’ it is also scholarly and interesting. He has worked with the true 
literary instinct, and his treatment of the ‘ Essay on Criticism’ is in this respect 
a abepe the level of what we are accustomed to in school editions of 
isolated works.” 


COMPLETE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
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